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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue author of a very interesting article on ‘‘ the Soldiers of the Revo- 
lution,” vide our last, page 236, informs us that when his clients call 
upon him to learn how many more days of poverty must be endured before 
they learn the result of their applications to government, he endeavours 
to atone for the delay, ‘telling them with exultation, that their names 
have appeared in the Port Folio; that they are enrolled among the 
Muses; that they have become the quarter-guard of Apollo and their ra- 
tions in future will be nectar and ambrosia. To this finetalk,” continues 
our correspondent, “ they give no other heed, than to tell me with a great 
dealof indifference, as they bite off a quid of tobacco, that they never heard 
of that Port before, and as for that Apollo, if indeed he be any thing of a great 
man, he can’t be better than theold general that they fought under,” &c. 
We wish we could give, as we are requested, such information respecting 
our “ magnificoes,” the “ fire-rob’d god” and “ the thrice three muses” 
as would compensate these veterans forthe tardy steps of national gratitude. 
They who cannot barter “ all their fame for a pot of porter and safety” must 
have something more substantial than nectar; and though “Apollo plays and 
twenty caged nightingales do sing,” it is, after all, but lenten entertain- 
ment. Ours is “a golden care, that keeps the gates ofslumber open wide 
to many a watchful night,”’ and it is scarcely requited with the obolus of the 
war-worn soldier, 


‘‘ D——r”’ arrived too late for this number. We hope our unknown cor- 
respondent does not mean to make use of these pages to convey any per- 
sonal allusions? If he has no such intention, why alter the original? We 
shall cheerfully gratify lim ina future number, if this suspicion be re- 
moved. 


The communication from the author of the ode ‘‘ To Time” is tardy; 
but very acceptable. The alterations which we ventured to make in his 
MMS. and to which he is so candid as to submit, were rendered necessary, 
we trust, by the haste and inadvertency of the writer. He has the enthu- 
siasm of the poet, but he must not disdain the labour of careful revision. 
In his figures we wish him to ask himself how they would look if they were 
represented bya painter. In plain words, he is often indistinct: he thinks 
more of words than things, and sometimes mistakes the jingle of bells for 
the sounds of ** Apollo’s lute.” 


The epitaph on “* Major Francis” is a curious relick, and shall be pre- 
served,——many such remains might be found throughout our country, which 
would reward the investigations of the antiquary, and fortify the state- 
ments of history. 


The remarks on the Episcopal Church would lead us to forbidden 
erounds. Religion and politics are topics on which we promised to abstain. 
We dare not touch the ark with our hands, and the arena of political strife 
is filled with pidgeons from the haunts of ambition. 


A Reader, who inquires about a letter from Mr. Moore, the poet, which 
has been stated in Mr. Bristed’s work to have been addressed to the Editor 
of the Port Folio, may, perhaps, be answered in our next. 


Communications on subjects connected with the Useful Arts will al- 
ways be welcome. 
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ANTHONY BENEZET’S MANSION. 


Ir is not only praiseworthy to honour and imitate the virtués, 
and respect the manners and customs of our ancestors, but grati- 
fying even to look upon the fields they have cultivated, the trees 
they have planted, and the buildings they have occupied.—In ma- 
ny parts of Pennsylvania, there yet remain some of the primitive 
dwellings, and substantial improvements, of the early emigrants 
from Europe; but in the city of Philadelphia, such has been the 
rapid career of its prosperity, so great the changes in the fami- 
lies of the original proprietors, such the appropriation of ground 
to the purposes of business, or for the accommodation of opulence 
and ease, as to afford scarcely a vestige of the style of architec- 
ture adopted by our goodly and adventurous predecessors. It is 
but a few months since one of the oldest, if not the first brick house 
erected in Philadelphia, was torn down, to give place to a more 
spacious structure, and we believe that edifice to have been the 
last sflecimen in this city, toward which the curious inquirer in 
these matters, might have been directed.—-This building steod 
on the north side of Chesnut, between third and fourth streets, 
and for many years previous to its removal, was appropriated to 
the purposes ofa currier. Jt was erected by David Brientnall at 
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least a century ago, and it is said that when it was ready to be oc- 
cupied, he thought it too grand and costly to reside in, and he was 
on that account induced to rent it to a governor of the Island of 
Bermuda, who came hither about that time, to reside for a sea- 
son, with the hope of improving his declining health. More than 
fifty years since, this mansion was purchased by Anthony Benezet, 
who occupied it until his death in 1784. Having been the resi- 
dence of that philanthropic person,* as well as in consequence of 
the antiquity of the building, Mr. Vaux had a drawing of it taken 
just before it was demolished, in the month of March last. From 
the original picture in the possession of that gentleman, we have 
had the plate engraved, which embellishes this number of the 
Port Folio. 


# ROM GAPTAIN GOLOWNIN’S NARRATIVE OF HIS CAPTIVITY INJAPAN. 
(Concluded from p. 222.) 


In the account given by us, in our number for April last, of 
Capt. Golownin’s narrative, we left him and his companions al- 
most in the infancy of their captivity, at Chakodade, a city of 
Yesso, during the summer of 1811: but, in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, they were removed to Matsmai, the principal city. The 
leneth of their detention, and the adventures which befel them in 
this land being of a different complexion from any which have 
happened in the intercourse between the Japanese and other Eu- 
ropeans, have brought us to a more familiar acquaintance with 
the character and genius of the Japanese, without causing a 
change of our opinion respecting them in any material particular. 

In a savage state of society, men are little moved by curiosity, 
but generally see with apathy those things which have no rela- 


tion to their immediate wants or to their amusements, and are 


* Vide Memoirs of the Life of Anthony Benezet by Roberts Vauz; re- 
viewed in our work for July 1817.—We are gratified to learn that this mo- 
dest memorial, has been reprinted.n London; an honour which is not often 


conferred upon our literature. 
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yery seldom excited by a desire of improvement. Curiosity and a 
thirst for knowledge, however, form a predominant feature in the 
character of the Japanese; and in all civilized communities it is 
seen that, in proportion as men are secluded from society, their 
wish to know what is passing abroad is increased. Many of our 
readers have, no doubt, experienced, or they may learn from 
Cowper, with what eager anxiety, when shut up in the country by 
winter, bad roads, and distance fromm the next market-town, the 
hour of the day is expected on which the butcher, the baker, or 
the newsman will arrive. The most remarkable instance of this 
kind of curiosity, which we remember, is that of Lieutenant John 
Macluer, a sea-officer, who was employed by the East-India Com- 
pany to survey the Pelew Islands; and was extraordinarily well 
qualified in his profession. Captivated by the simplicity of man- 
ners of the Pelew Islanders, by the romantic descriptions of Keate, 
(than which few are more calculated to call forth sensibility,) and 
possibly by some object yet more attractive, he determined to 
give up the command of his vessei to the officer next in rank, in 
order to marry a young Pelew woman, and to settle among that 
people, intending to pass with them the remainder of his days in 
the enjoyment of tranquil happiness. He first completed, in a 
masterly manner, the survey of the islands, and then put his de- 
sign in execution, was landed, and the vessel departed. At the end 
of fifteen months, however, he embarked in a canoe with some 
Indians to go to Ternate, one of the Molucca Islands, as he him- 
self stated, “ to hear the news!””—The curiosity and inquisitive- 
ness of the Japanese respecting foreigners are in like manner 
whetted by their self-seclusion from the rest of the world; and this 
feeling has been augmented with regard to the Russiafs by ap- 
prehensions entertained of their designs, and of their power. 

It was as much an habitual amusement as a business at Mats- 
mai, for the governor to have his Russian prisoners brought dai- 
ly before him for examination, till every question had been many 
times repeated and answered, and the impatience of the Russians 
under these interrogatories forms a diverting contrast with the 
mildness of the Japanese. The Captain says; 


‘¢ From the 6th of October to the end of the month, we were conducted 
regularly every day, or every other day, to the Bunvo [the Governor], 
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who usually detained us the greater part of the day, so that our attendants 
were obliged to carry our meals to the castle. The number of questions 
which the Bunyo asked was incalculable. If he put one interrogatory con- 
cerning any circumstance connected with our case, he asked fifty, which 
were unimportant, and many which were ludicrous. This so puzzled and 
tormented us, that we sometimes madé very insolent replies. We once 
stated plainly, that we had rather they would put an end to our existence at 
once, than torture us in the way they did. Who would not have lost patience 
on being asked such questions as the following? When I was taken, I had 
ten or twelve keys of my bureau and drawers, and of the astronomical instru. 
ments belonging to the ship. The Bunyo wished to be informed of the con- 
tents of every drawer, and every box. When I pointed to my shirt, and 
told him that my drawers contained such things as these; he asked me how 
many | had? I told him, with some degree of ill-humour, that I did not 
know; and that it was my servant’s business to keep that reckoning. Upon 
this he immediately inquired how many servants I had, and what were 
their names and,ages? I lost all patience, and asked the Japanese why 
they teazed us with such questions, and what use such information could 
be to them, since neither my servants nor property were near me? The 
Governor then, with great mildness, observed that he hoped we were not 
offended by his curiosity; that he did not intend to force any answers from 
us, but merely questioned us like a friend. This kindness immediately 
calmed our irritation, and we reproached oyrselves for the rude answers 
we had given.” 


Shortly afterward, the interpreter introduced to them a young 
man named Teske, to whom the Bunyo wished them to teach the 
Russian language; because, he said, the Japanese government re- 
quired all foreign papers to be translated by two interpreters. Af- 
ter some hesitation, they resolved to give this new interpreter in- 
structions until the Spring, by which time they would see wheth- 
er or not the Japanese were inclined to grant them their liberty. 
The Bunyo also wished them to enable him to draw up a statis- 
tical account of the European countries: but, to avoid being trou- 
bled with innumerable questions, they remarked that persons 
who, like them, had spent almost the whole of their lives at sea, 
could not be expected to give all the particulars which the Ja- 
panese might wish to obtain. They were then politely told 
that the Japanese would be perfectly satisfied with such informa- 
tion as the Russian officers were capable of affording them. It is 
added that Teske showed extraordinary capacity even in the first 
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GOLOWNIN’S NARRATIVE. 247 


lessons, had an excellent memory, and pronounced the Russian 
words with such facility that the gentlemen conjectured that he 
had previously acquired the language, and was purposely conceal- 
ing his knowledge of it. He was soon able to read, and proceed- 
ed to enter in a vocabulary the words which he heard his instruc- 
tors speak, spelt in the Russian alphabetic character; and he 
“Jearned more in a day than Kumaddschero (the other interpre- 
cer) in a fortnight.” 

Teske, moreover, was not contented with his own acquisi- 
tions, but carried his brother to the Russians, with a request from 
the Bunyo that he also should be taught. This occasioned sharp 
and angry words on both sides, and Teske left them in a violent 
passion. 

‘* We expected,” (says Captain G.) ‘ that this affair would be followed 


with some disagreeable consequences, but we experienced none. Next 
morning Teske came to us with a very friendly air, and apologized for the 
angry manner in which he had expressed himself on the preceding day, 
and for having thus indiscreetly given us offence. He attributed his con- 
duct to a passionate character which he inherited from nature, and pray- 
ed that we would forget what had passed, and again become friends. We, 
on our part, also thought it prudent to apologize, and a reconciliation was 
of course soon accomplished. Teske now brought his brother with him, but 
merely in the quality of a visitor.” 


When the prisoners were conducted to their examinations, if it 
rained, an attendant walked by the side of each, holding an um- 
brella over his head. Among the interpreters employed at the 
examinations, were the two Japanese who had been carried off by 
Chwostoff; and who, after having been detained during a winter at 
Kamtschatka, had been sent back, and landed on an island near 
Yesso. 

One of the most interesting acquaintances made by the Rus- 
sians during their imprisonment was with a Japanese geometri- 
cian and astronomer. 

‘“¢ This person, named Mamia-Rinso, had been sent from the Japanese 
capital. The first time he came to visit us, he was accompanied by our in- 
terpreter, who informed us that he had shortly before quitted Yeddo, from 


whence the government, by the advice of a physician, who was skilled in 
the Europea practice, had sent us some medicines to prevent the scurvy, 


2 disorder which is extremely frequent and dangerous in Japan. These 
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medicines consisted of two flasks of lemon-juice, a number of lemons ang 
oranges, and a considerable quantity of dried herbs, of very fragrant smell), 
and which, according to the directions of the Japanese, we sprinkled in our 
soup. The Bunyo, besides, took this opportunity of sending us three oy 
four pounds of brown sugar, and a box full of red pepper in husks, boiled 
in sugar, of which the Japanese are very fond. But we quickly discovered 
that these presents were intended to persuade, or rather to force us to com. 
municate to the Japanese geometrician our methods of taking nautical and 
astronomical observations. To this end he was continually making solicita- 
tions. He showed us his instruments, which consisted of an English sector, 
and astrolabe, with a compass, a case of mathematical instruments, and 
quicksilver for forming the artificial horizon, and requested that we would 
show him how the Europeans employed these things. He visited us every day, 
and frequently remained with us from morning until evening, during which 
time he gave us anaccount of his travels, and produced his plans and sketches 
ef the different countries he had visited. We inspected them with the great- 
est curiosity. The Japanese looked upon him as a very learned man. They 
always listened to him with the utmost attention, and wondered how he 
could have travelled to so many different places: he had visited all the 
Kurile Islands, as far as the seventeeth Sagaleen, and even the land of 
Mandshuren, and had sailed through the river Amur.—He had a small still 
with which he maie spirits from rice, and which was kept constantly go- 
ing. He drank freely of the liquor himself, and shared it as readily with us, 
to the no little satisfaction of our sailors. He could ascertain the sun’s 
height, from the natural or artificial horizon, with his sector, and knew 
how to find the latitude of a place by observing the sun’s altitude at noon. 
In his calculations he used some tables of declination, and other helps 
of that kind, which he said had been translated into Japanese from a 
Dutch book. As we had none of our tables in our possession, we could not 
well decide on the accuracy of those he employed.” 


Marnia-Rinso had also been a warrior, and had been: wounded 
by the Russians when Chwostoff landed. “ He declared that, after 
Chwostoff’s attack, the Japanese had it in contemplation to send 
three ships to Okotzk, in order to raze that place to the ground. 
We used to laugh at this boast, observing, that we were sorry the 
Japanese had not sent thither thirty, or even three hundred ships 
instead of three, as we were certain none of them would ever have 
got back. He, on his part, appeared offended at this observation, 
and asserted that the Japanese were not inferior in war to other 
nations. I must here remark, that this was the first Japanese who 
ventured, in our presence, to swagger and assume importance on 
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GOLOWNIN’S NARRATIVE. 249 


aecount of his military skill.’"—-Though this man was decidedly 
inimical to the Russians, they conversed together on friendly 
terms. He maintained that the Japanese had well-founded rea- 
sons for believing that the Russian nation entertained evil designs 
on them; and the officers learned from Teske that he had declar- 
ed to the governor that their arrival at Japan was not accidental, 
but that they had been sent thither for the express purpose of 
acting as spies. They were not informed of all the arguments 
which he adduced in support of his assertion, but those that were 
mentioned by Teske were highly ludicrous. This interpreter as- 
sured them that Mamia-Rinso had not succeeded in altering the 
good opinion which the Bunyo of Matsmai had entertained of their 
conduct; yet his representations had produced a considerable ef- 


fect in the capital (Yeddo), where not only the government but the 
greater part of the people were prejudiced against them. 

Let us examine the evidence which Captain Golownin himself 
has furnished of his intention, previously to his sailing from Kam- 


tschatka: 

“‘ T will briefly state the plan I intended to follow. I resolved to sail direct 
from Kamtschatka to the Strait of Nadeschda between the Islands Matua 
and Rashaua, and to regulate my chronometer according to their situation 
in case I should find no opportunity for lunar observations. I then propos- 
ed to steer along the southern coasts of the Kurile Islands, and to com- 
mence my observations with the Island of Ketoi, which had not been seen 
by the Nadeschda, and so on with every island in succession until I arri- 
ved at Matsmai; next to sail between the Islands Eetooroop and Matsmai, 
and to explore the whole northern coasts of the latter until I should reach 
La Pérouse’s Straits.”—‘‘I resolved to hold no intercourse with the Ja- 
panese, and to sail without any flag in the neighbourhood of the Islands be- 
longing to them, in order to avoid exciting either fear or distrust in the 
minds of this distrustful people.” 

Here, in the outset, is plainly acknowledged the intention to 
examine the shores of the northern Japanese territories; and to go 
as it were in disguise, by carrying aloft no flag, that alarm might 
not be created. When with this circumstance is considered the 
progressive extension Of the Russian dominion over all the nor- 
thern Kurilian Islands, we think that Mamia-Rinso had reason to 
regard the coming of the Russians to their coasts as not acciden- 
tal, but rather as a clandestine visit for the purpose of spying the 
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land, to see whether it was good, and with a view to future enter- 
prizes. 

Many causes had contributed to prevent the most plain and ob- 
vious precepts of religion and morality trom having, in any per- 
ceptible degree, corrected in mankind the pernicious love of do- 
minion. In most of the European states, particularly, the religious 
establishments are so formed as to be subservient to the execu- 
tive power; and consequently the morality of religious doctrine is 
rendered so flexible, that successful usurpation and conquest are 
sanctioned with a benediction. For more than two centuries, 
Christianity has been proscribed in Japan; which happened in con- 
sequence of the Europeans who visited that country being so 
much infected with this ambitious vice, and endeavouring to make 
their religion an instrument for the attainment of their interested 
purposes. We read that the first converts to Christianity in Ja- 
pan, who were persecuted for their faith by the state, remonstra- 
ted to the following effect: “ Before the coming of the Chris- 
tians,” said they, “ there were twelve different religious sects in 
Japan, and the government took no offence at any one of them. It 
can be but of little consequence whether the number of religions 
is twelve or thirteen, and therefore why are we persecuted, and 
not like the rest allowed to choose for ourselves?” To this ques- 
tion the governor replied; “ Before the coming of the Christians, 
every Japanese regarded his own religion without concerning him- 
self about the religion of his neighbour or of any other man; but 
this new sect work continually to make proselytes, to make their 
own sect more powerful than all the rest.” 

lf The Wife of Bath’s Knight might justly say to the Queen, 


“* My Lady liege— 


What all your sex desire is sovereignty,” 


it would have been coming nearer to the whole truth if the Queen 
had retorted with the same compliment on the other sex: but the 
story did not well admit it. 

The character of the Japanese is naturally far from distrustful. 
Formerly, they were, more than other inhabitants of the East, a 
maritime and commercial people: their ships were seen in almost 
every part of India; and their ports were open to vessels of any 
and every nation. In their dealings with cach other, also, they are 
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open and frank. To close the present argument, however, we ac- 
knowledge it must be admitted that, with respect to Europeans» 
the Japanese are a distrustful people; and captain Golownin, not 
to be behind hand with us in candour, may grant that they have 
sufficient reason for being so. 

In order to show contempt for the Chinese, the Japanese have 
adopted particular customs merely for the sake of dissimilarity: 
but, in their deliberations on subjects of any moment, if the busi 
ness be not of an urgent nature, their slowness of decision is equal 
to that of the Chinese. Their government would come to no de- 
termination on the measures to be observed with their Russian 
prisoners; and the imaginations of the latter dwelled on the hor- 
rors of perpetual imprisonment, or at least of never being per- 
mitted to return to their own country. Captain Golownin, there- 
fore, on consulting with his officers and men, resolved on attempt- 
ing to escape; the plan proposed being to look along,the sea- 
coast for some vessel which they might seize, and in her convey 
themselves to Ochotzk, or to Kamtschatka. Before they had fi- 
nally arranged their operations, a defection happened in their par- 
ty. Mr. Moor, a midshipman, whose father was not a Russian, 
was desirous of remaining in Japan: he accordingly refused to 
join in their scheme; and they had the additional difficulty to en- 
counter of keeping their resolves secret from him. The narrative 
thus continues: 

‘On the 23d of April (1812) we were conducted to the outskirts of the 
city to walk. Under pretence of mere curiosity, we requested the Japan- 
ese to lead us to a pagodo, which stood near the cemetery, and which had 
recently been built after a fire. We had thus an opportunity of observing 
the footpaths which we might pursue in the course of our flight. 

‘“¢ It may be here observed, that the Island of Matsmai is entirely cover- 


ed with hills. The ground is no where level, except on the coast, and at 
short distances from the base of the mountains, which raise their summits 
inevery direction, and are separated from each other by deep ravines. This 
extraordinary chain of mountains, which is high and low by turns, extends 
over the whole island; the midland parts of which are uninhabited. All the 
Kurile and Japanese villages lie along the coast. 

*‘ As we passed through the fields, we gathered wild leeks and garlick, 
ia such great quantities, that Mr. Moor, who thought we wanted it for pre- 
sent use, could have no idea that we were on the eve of making our escape- 
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*¢ On our return home, we felt extremely fatigued, and threw ourselves yo 
on our beds. During the twilight the sailors entered the kitchen, and car- ou 
ried off two knives, without being perceived. About half an hour before 
midnight, Simanoffand Schkajeff stole into the yard, and concealed them- th 


selves under the steps. When twelve o’clock struck, and the Sangar sol- 
diers had gone their rounds, they began to make a hole under the fence ho 
through which we all (Mr. Moor and Alexei excepted) crept one after ano- 


ther. I'stumbled in going out, slipped down, and struck my knee against a : 
stale which was sunk in the ground close to the opening. The blow was fiv 
extremely violent, but the pain soon diminished. a 
‘* We found ourselves on 2 very narrow path between the fence and the kr 
hollow, so that it was with the utmost difficulty we succeeded in gaining iH 
the high road. With hasty steps we then passed between the trees, cros- sp 
sed the mound, and the cemetery; and, in about half an hour, reached the th 
foot of the first hill which we had to ascend.” be 
The hurt in the captain’s knee rendered this a most painful po 
adventure to him; and more than a week passed without their be- 
ing able to make themselves masters of any vessel. Generally in na 
the day-time they concealed themselves in the woods: but they th 
had been traced, and their progress carefully watched without its ba 
being opposed, till an opportunity offered for surrounding them rs 
in such a manner that resistance and escape were equally impos- Me 
sible, and they were again secured without any person being hurt. ist 
It was no doubt deemed important by the Japanese that they on 
should be- taken alive, because, if any of them were killed, this an 
circumstance might throw obstacles in the way of negotiating af- 
terward with the Russians. The prisoners were marched back to It 
Matsmai. At their examination, the Bunyo asked, “ Did you know es 
that, if you had succeeded in your project, I and several other of- at 
ficers must have answered for your escape with our lives? —~Is an 
there any European law by which prisoners are justified in mak- th 
ing their escape?” They answered, “ there is no written law to ki 
that effect: but, whena prisoner has not pledged his parole of hi 
honour, he is never considered as culpable in making his es- th 
cape.” The Bunyo then made a long speech, the substance of FF > 
which was as follows: - 
‘‘ Had you been natives of Japan, and secretly escaped from your prison, pI 
the consequence might have been fatal to you; but as your are foreigners th 


and ignorant of the Japanese laws, and more particularly as you did not 
escape with a view to injure the Japanese, but for the sake of returning to e 
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your native country, which it is natural you should prefer to every other, 
our good opinion of you remains unaltered.” 

They were, however, now confined in a real prison, in which, 
though not in the same apartment was a Japanese criminal: 

‘¢ The crime which this man had committed was taat, at a public bathing 
house, he changed his old clothes, as if by mistake, for a better suit belong- 
ing to some other individual. He was several times conveyed before a 
judge, with his hands tied behind his back. At length, he received twenty- 
five stripes, and the same punishment was repeatedififter the lapse of three 
days. What instrument was used in the infliction of this chastisement we 
know not, but we distinctly heard the stripes, and the cries of the offender. 
He returned with his back naked and bloody to prison. The attendants 
spat on his shoulders and rubbed the saliva over the lacerated parts, and 
thus cured him. His hands were afterwards marked, to shew that he had 
been punished, and he was then sent to the northern Kurile Islands, in the 
possession of the Japanese.— 

‘¢Qn the same day,” continues captain G., “‘ an officer, with the crimi- 
nal Judge, Matataro, and the interpreter Kumadschero, came, by order of 
the governor, to say, that we must not suppose, in consequence of the exe- 
cution of the sentence on this criminal, that a similar fate awaited us; for, 
according to the Japanese laws, no foreigner could be condemned to suffer 
corporeal punishment. We looked upon this assurance as merely intended 
to console us; but we afterwards learnt, that a law to this effect really ex- 
ists; and that the only foreigners to whom its protection does not extend, 
are those who attempt to induce Japanese subjects to embrace Christi- 
anity.” 

A change of governors took place at Matsmai about this time. 
It seems that some of the most important districts of the Japan- 
ese dominions have two appointed governors, one of whom resides 

at court, and the other in the province or district to be governed; 
and they relieve each other annually. On the present occasion, as 
the departing governor had treated the Russians with much 
kindness, it was proposed by them to address a letter of thanks to 
him previously to his removal. This was done in a style which 
the French would call superbe, and translated by their friend 
Teske into the Japanese language. “ We observed in our letter,” 
says the captain, “ that fate, in ordaining we should become the 
prisoners of the Japanese, had, to our good fortune, singled out 
the period when Arrao-Madsimano-Kami was invested with the 


government of Metsmai.” The Bunyo, on reading Teske’s trans-. 
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lation laughed at this passage, and inquired whether we supposed 
that any other “ Japanese nobleman, in the like situation, would 
net have treated us with equal kindness.” 

In August, the Russian ship Diana, now commanded by cap. 
tain Rikord, arrived at Kunaschier, and in moderate and proper 
language demanded the release of the detained Russians: but the 
Japanese officer at Kunaschier, from hatred to the Russians, and 
in the hope of prgyoking them to attack his garrison, sent back 
Rikord’s messenger with the false intelligence that the Kussian 
prisoners had all been put to death. Instead of assaulting the gar- 
rison on shore, however, captain Rikord commenced hostilities by 
capturing a Japanese vessel; the crew of which, rather than be 
made prisoners by the Russians, threw themselves into the water 
and endeavoured to swim to the shore: but some were taken, and 
nine were drowned. From those who were captured, the Russian 
captain iearnt that Golownin and his people were still living. Cap- 
tain Rikord, however, sailed to Kamtschatka, carrying with him a 
Japanese named Tachatay-Kachi, a man of great distinction, who 
was also a rich merchant and the owner of twelve ships. When 
the account of this transaction was communicated to captain Go- 
lownin, the conduct of the Kunaschier commander appeared to 
be regarded generally by the Japanese as spirited and meritorious, 
and not as deserving of censure. Of this affair we cannot judge, 
having the evidence only of one party. 

In June, 1813, captain Rikord returned to Runaschier. Of six 
persons who had been carried away captives, Tachatay-Kachi and 
two more Japanese were brought back; the others, two Japanese 
and a Japanese Kurilian, had died. Captain Golownin states that, 
a few months before this arrival of captain Rikord, 

«“« The relations of Tachatay-Kachi, who were much concerned for his 
fate, inquired ofa priest in Chakodade whether Kachi would ever return to 
his native country? This priest pretended to possess the gift of foretelling 
future events. He accordingly pronounced the following prophecy: “ Ka- 
chi will return in the ensuing summer with two of his companions, the re- 
maining two have perished in a foreign land.”"—The Japanese informed us 
of this prediction; but we laughed, and told them that, in Europe, such a 
prophet would be punished for an impostor, and he doubtless was one. The 
Japanese, however, thought otherwise, and assured us that many of the 
former prophecies of this priest had been fulfilled. Captain Rikord’s subse- 
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quent arrival of course inspired them with fresh confidence in the prophe- 
tic powers of their priest, and they triumphantly inquired whether we were 
not convinced that he possessed the gift of penetrating into futurity? They 
expressed no little astonishment when we declared all his successful pre- 
dictions to be the effect of mere chance.” 

This is an extraordinary story, both in itself and in the manner 
of its being related. That many have a wavering belief in super- 
natural communications must be obvious; and also that many have 
a wavering and infirm disbelief of them. We should guess the 
author to be of the incredulous class. 

Captain Rikord was now informed that the Japanese govern- 
ment required from the Russian government a formal disavowal 
of having authorized Chwostoff’s attack; and for this purpose 
captain Rikord sailed immediately for Ochotzk. On the 24th of 
September he returned, and anchored in Edomo or Endermo 
harbour in Yesso. On approaching the harbour, he sent on shore 
a written application for a pilot, and a supply of fresh water; re- 
questing also that his letters might be answered in the common 
and not in the high language, because his interpreter Kisseleff 
(one of the Japanese sailors) could read only the former. Provi- 
sions of every kind were immediately sent to the ship: but, as to 
answering his letters in the common language, the Japanese ob- 
served that, according to their laws, no person of distinction might 
sign official papers in the vulgar tongue. This kind of state writ- 
ing has been one of the greatest impediments to the advancement 
of knowledge inthe East. Ina similar manner, the Koreans are 
said to employ the Chinese characters for their printed books and 
for state-concerns, but to have a more convenient mode of writ- 
ing in common use, with which they can with ease express thé 
names of things. Captain Golownin remarks that every Japanese 
knows how to write in the common language, and it was a matter 
of astonishment to them to find that of four Russian sailors not 
one could write. 

On the 28th, captain Rikord delivered to the Japanese two let- 


ters from the Russian authorities in Siberia. 

‘“< The first, which by the Bunyo’s order was brought to us for translation 
was an answer from Mr. Minitzky, the commandant of the Ochotzk dis- 
trict, tothe demand of the two officers next in rank to the Bunyo. Mr 
Minitzky clearly explained that the proceedings of Chwostoff were quite 
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unauthorized by our government, that the Emperor of Russia had always 


been favourably disposed towards Japan, and that he had never entertaine . 
ed adesign toinjure the subjects of that empire. He accordingly advised 
the Japanese to prove, by our speedy liberation, their friendly disposition a 
towards Russia, and their readiness to terminate differences which had " 
arisen out of their own mistakes, and the reprehensible conduct of an ob. 9% 
scure individual. He added, that every delay on their part must be attend- p: 
ed with injurious consequences to the Japanese commerce and fisheries; as Hi 
the inhabitants of the coasts would be severely harassed by the Russian ves- te 
sels in case further visits to Japan on account of this affair should be neces- pan 
sary.” ” 

The language of this address was imperious, and far from con- | 
ciliatory; yet the Japanese expressed themselves pleased and sa- 7 
tisfied “ that the explanations it contained were sufficient to pro- ai 
duce a thorough conviction that Chwostoff had acted without the ur 
sanction of the Russian government; they, therefore, congratulas we 
ted us on our speedy liberation and return to our native country.” tra 

The circumstance, however, which inclined the Bunyo and his WI 
officers to look favourably on this letter, was an intercession made but 


in it on behalf of a Japanese named Leonsaimo, who had been in pla 


Russia, and, it was understood, had incurred the displeasure of oft 
the Japanese government. “ The elders, [member of the high 7 
. , , , ; pra 
council at Jeddo,] said they, will now be convinced of their error, eal 
and will learn that the Russians are not bears and barbarians, but al 
a humane people.” der 
Of the other letter, which was brought to captain Golownin to yat 
translate, we have this account: ing 
‘*‘ It had been written by the civil governor of Irkutzk, on captain Rik- wis 
ord’s first report, and consequently before he could have been made ac- me 
*quainted with the contents of the Japanese paper, which was afterwards ‘ th 
senton board the Diana. The governor began by representing the object ed, 
of onr voyage, and the treacherous conduct of the Japanese at Kunashier; thre 
he then declared that Chwostoff had acted without the sanction of the Rus- In | 
sian government, and entreated the governor of Matsmai to grant us our por 
immediate freedom, or to negociate on that subject with captain Rikord, em] 
his plenipotentiary. If, however, neither of these requests could be com- der 
plied with, without the consent of the Japanese government, he was re- by 
quested to state when, and to what place the vessel should proceed, to ob- . 
tain an answer. He mentioned the presents, consisting of a gold watch opi 


and some red cassimir, which he sent to the governor of Matsmai, as tokené 
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of his neighbourly friendship. He, besides, stated that captain Rikord was 


the bearer of a letter of thanks, which he was directed to dcliver whenever 


our freedom might be granted. Finally, he expressed his hope of obtaining 
an answer corresponding with his demand, on failure of which he should be 
compelled reluctantly to conclude that Japan was hostilely disposed to- 
wards Russia, and must lay before his Emperor a declaration to that effect. 
His Imperial Majesty would then consider himself bound to employ a force 
corresponding with his power, and to obtain satisfaction by an appeal to 
arms, though by such measures the empire of Japan might be shaken to 
its very foundation.” 

Truly, such an address must have endangered the relapse of the 
elders at Jeddo into their old error! 

‘‘ This letter was accompanied by translations in the Mandschur and Ja- 
panese languages; the Japanese said, however, that they had no Mand- 
schur interpreter, and that several passages in the Japanese translation 
were quite unintelligible. We were, therefore, obliged to make another 
translation of it, a task which keyt us employed for more than two days. 
When the translation was finished, the interpreters carried it to the Bunyo, 
but in a short time brought it back, for the purpose of obtaining some ex- 
planations which were deemed necessary. They praised the general tenor 
of the letter, and expressed their dissatisfaction at two passages only. The 
Japanese were astonished the letter should speak of the faithless conduct 
practised towards us, and describe it as an arbitrary measure of the com- 
mandant of Kunashier, unsanctioned by the emperor of Japan, since they 
had, by their communications, avowed that we were taken prisoners by or- 
der of the government. But their pride was chiefly wounded by the obser- 
vation that Japan would be shaken toits foundation. They insisted on be- 
ing made acquainted with the precise meaning of this sentence. .I first 
wished to explain to them by examples what was meant by the employ- 
ment of a force corresponding with a person’s power. ‘Suppose,’ said J, 
‘ that 1 were to throw a feather on an individual with whom I was offend- 
ed, I should not then use a force corresponding with my power, but if |] 
threw a heavy stene with violence, I then should use a corresponding forcc. 
In the same manner, the two attacks :nade by Chwostoff in no way corres- 
ponded with the power of Russia, and his two ships in comparison with our 
empire, are not equal to a feather in my hand.’ In order to make them un- 
derstand the phrase ‘ shaken to its foundation,’ 1 shook Teske several! times 
by the shoulders. 

‘* At first the Japanese seemed offended at our entertaining so mean an 
opinion of the strength of their country, and asked, with haughtiness and 
ill-humour, how our emperor could hope to shake Japan in that way? I re- 
plied, that the letter alluded to the people of Japan, and not the territory; 
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and you must surely be convinced, said I, that if Russia chose to declare 
war against Japan, and to fit out a force, she might easily effect the des- 


truction of your empire.” 


This, however, explained away nothing, and was only a repe- 
tition of that which had most given offence: but captain Golow- 
nin says that he was aware “ that the Japanese, in the course of 
apparently undesigned conversation, often framed their language 
so as to inform them of all that they wished to know. I therefore,” 
he adds, “followed their example; and to set them at ease with re- 
gard to the threats which had so irritated them, observed, as it 
were accidentally, that.the governor of Irkutzk had written his 
letter befure he knew any thing of the papers left behind by 
Chwostoff, or the wish of the Japanese government to correspond 
with Russia.” He also assured them that the governor would not 
have so expressed himself, had he been convinced of the readi- 
ness of the Japanese to adjust past differences. 

This explanation was reasonable and satisfactory; and we differ 
from captain G. respecting it merely in thinking that it should 
have been made at the delivery of the translation, previously to 
the latter being read, and not in any manner as it were acciden- 
tally, but expressly to obviate the supposition that insult was _in- 
tended. 

In a day or two after the reading of the letters, the interpreters 
delivered to captain G. and his officers their swords and hats; 
and they were desired to wear the former, in order to be present- 
ed to the bunyo or governor of Matsmai, who congratulated them 


on their being restored to liberty. 


‘“¢ You have,’ said the bunyo, ‘insome measure, become acquainted 
with the laws of our country, which prohibit us from maintaining any com- 
merce with the people of foreign nations, and require that we should drive 
all foreign vessels from our coasts: explain this to your countrymen on 
vourreturn home. It has been our wish, whilst you remained in Japan, to 
treat you with all possible kindness; but hefore you became acquainted 
with our customs, our behaviour may have appeared to you the very oppo- 
site of what we intended. Each nation has its peculiar customs, but good 
conduct will every where be esteemed as such. On yourreturn to Russia, 
inform your countrymen of this likewise. I wish you all a safe voyage.’ ”’ 


Captain Rikord’s account of his negotiation, which occupies 
the latter part of the second volume, relates some interesting cir- 
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cumstances respecting the merchant Tachatay-Kachi; particular- 
ly his ready and philosophic resignation to misfortunes which 
were not remediable. Captain R. having learnt from him that the 
Russians who had been detained were living, and in the city of 
Matsmai, released the vessel which he had captured, but resolved 
on taking Kachi to Kamtschatka. On being made acquainted with 
this determination, Kachi calmly said, Well, Iam ready.” 


‘‘ J determined also,” says captain K., “‘ to take four :eamen from the Ja- 
panese vessel, who might be useful in attending on Tachatay-Kachi, to 
whom I left the choice of the individuals: but he earnestly intreated that none 
of the seamen might be removed from his ship, observing that they were 
extremely stupid, and that he feared they would die of grief, owing to the 
dread they entertained of the Russians. The earnestness of his solicitations 
on this subject led me, in some measure, to doubt that our comrades were 
really living in Matsmai, and | repeated, in a decided manner, my deter- 
mination to take four of the seamen. He then begged that f would accom- 
pany him to hisship. When we went on board, he assembled the whole of 
his crew in the cabin; and, having seated himself cross-legged on a long 
cushion, which was placed on a fine mat, requested that I would take my 
place beside him. ‘The sailors all knelt down before us, and ‘he delivered 
a long speech, in which he stated that it would be necessary for some of 
them to accompany us to Russia. 

‘‘ Here a very affecting scene was exhibited. A numberof the seamen 
approached him with their heads bent downwards, and with great eager- 
ness whispered something to him: their countenances were all bathed in 
tears. Even Tachatay-Kachi, who had hitherto evinced calmness and re- 
solution, seemed now to be deeply distressed, and began to weep.” 


Captain R., however, persisted in his intention, and four men 
were selected. In the winter, as already mentioned, two of these 
Japanese sailors died; which much affected this good man, buth in 
his health and in his spirits, and made captain Rikord deem it ex- 
pedicnt to hasten his return to Kunaschier. When arrived there, 
the two remaining Japanese seamen were commissioned to carry 
a message to the commandant on shore; and Tachatay-Kachi was 
asked whether he would be responsible for their being sent back, 
to which he replied in the negative; adding, “ you do not know 
our laws.” 


‘* ¢ Since it is so,’ said the Russian captain, turning to the Japanese sai- 
tors, ‘tell the governor of Kunaschier, that if he prevents you from re- 
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turning, and permits me to receive no information, I will carry your nats- 
chalnic (meaning the merchant) back to Ochotzk, where some ships of war 
will this very year be fitted out, and armed men put on board of them, to 
demand the liberation of the Russian prisoners. I will wait only three days 
for his answer.’—At these words, Tachatay-Kachi changed countenance, 
but said with much calmness, ‘Commander of the imperial ship, thou coun- 
sellest rashly. In vain dost thou threaten to carry ine to Ochotzk. My 
men may be detained on shore; but neither two, nor yet two thousand sai- 


lors can answer for me; wherefore, I give thee previous notice, that it will 
not be in thy power to take me to Ochotzk.’ ” 


He now declined to send any letter or other written document, 
but gave the messengers verbal instructions in the hearing of the 
Russian commander. 


‘He then sunk into adeep silence and prayed. Hereupon, he delivered to 
the sailor whom he most esteemed, his picture, to be conveyed to his wife; 
and his large sabre, which he called his paternal sword, to be presented to 
his only son and heir. After the whole of this solemn ceremony was finish- 
ed, he stood up, and with a frank and, indeed, a very cheerful expression of 
countenance, asked me for some brandy to treat his sailors at parting. He 
drank with them, and accompanied them on deck, without giving them any 
further charge.—We then landed them, and they proceeded, without in- 
terruption, towards the fortress.” 


Captain Rikord, however, consulted with the seniors among 
his officers on what had passed, and they concurred in opinion 
that the most safe and proper step that they could take would 
be to restore Kachi to liberty. “I told him,” says the captain, 
‘¢ that he might go on shore when he pleased, and I would trust 
to his honour for his return.”— I understand,” answered he, 
‘thou darest not return to Ochotzk without a written testimonial 
of the fate of thy countrymen; and, for my part, the slightest 
stain on my honour will be at the expense of my life.” On the 
next day Tachatay-Kachi went on shore; and, from that time till 
the final departure of the Russians, his kind offices to them did 
not cease. It was known afterward that Kachi had cut the central 
lock from the crown of his head, and had laid it in the box which 
contained his portrait; and that, according to the Japanese cus- 
tom, he who sends his hair in this manner to his friends, proposes 
to die an honourable death. He confessed, subsequently, that his 
intention was to commit suicide after having destroyed captain 
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Rikord and his next officer; not, however, in a cowardly manner, 
as he said, in thy sleep. No! I would have gone more openly to 
work.” 

Captain Golownin’s narrative is in a great degree a verification 
of former descriptions of the people of Japan. Through the 
whole of the intercourse here related between the Russians and 
the Japanese, the manners and character of the two parties, 
in many respects, form a striking contrast. In equanimity of 
mind, as well as in uniform propriety of conduct, the Japanese ex- 
cel most nations; while in irritability the Russians surpass the 
people of most other countries. ‘The Japanese, it may be seen, 
have pride and satisfaction in showing their respect and love for 
justice and reason: while the Russians, and especially the Eastern 
Russians, are confident in their strength, and feel a presumption 
of success in their enterprizes. It is curious, and @ frofios to this 
subject, that we find in captain Golownin’s narrative an account 
which he received from the interpreter Teske, of an examination, 
before the two bunyos of Matsmai, of Leonsaimo, the Japanese 
who had returned from Russia. “ Leonsaimo characterized the 
Russian nation as being warlike and rapacious. The emperor of 
Russia, he said, is kind and condescending: his subjects regard 
him as their father: his officers seek to enrich themselves by 
trade, and by provoking warfare with neighbouring states.” It is 
fair, however, to notice, that captain Golownin does not admit 
this drawing to be correct. 

The Japanese maxims of morality are exceedingly rigid; as, 
for example, they hold that starving is to be preferred to stealing. 
At the same time, they are very open to reasonable representa- 
tion, even to the changing of their judicial determinations: an in- 
stance of which occurred in the case of two Kurilians of the Nor- 
thern Islands, who had been employed by the Russians. When 
| captain G. and his companions were retaken in their attempt to 
escape, nothing could be more candid and considerate than the 
governor’s remark: but, after that attempt, they were for a time 
confined in acommon jail, where, as we have related, lay a crimi- 
nal imprisoned for theft. It has been humorously argued, that as 
there is no general rule without an exception, so an exception is 
necessary to prove the general rule; and a single thief, in the 
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prison of the Japanese capital, is exactly an exception which sub. 


stantiates the general honesty of that nation—A story 1s mention- 


ed of an act of treachery being practised by the natives of Japan 
in their early wars against the people of Yesso: but it is given on 
jeartial, and, as captain G. thought, on very guestionad/e authori. 
ty.—In remarking on the character of the Japanese, we should 
not forget their disinterested | hospitality in supplying with provi. 
sions the ships of strangers, with whom they would not admit of 
commerce, and constantly refusing payment or return of any kind; 
as also their rejection of presents, and their ready liberality in 
making them. On the contrary side, we do not recollect to have 
read or heard of Europeans visiting Japan who have refused, or 
returned, the presents offered to them. “ Ce n’est fas leur mode;” 
it seems peculiar to the Japanese. 

On the article of courage, captain Golownin takes various oc. 
casions, in the early part of his work, to speak of the people of 
Japan as being deficient in that quality; in which representation he 
differs from all former accounts, and from parts both of his own 
and of captain Rikord’s journal. In the conclusion of his narra. 
tive, however, he says, “I must here offer a remark on the opi: 
nion of those who attribute our liberation, and the ultimate geod 
conduct of the Japanese, to the cowardice of that people, and 
their dread of the vengeance of Russia: for my own part, I am 
persuaded that generally speaking, they acted trom feelings of 
humanity.” 

The education of youth is, in Japan, one of the cares of the 
state.—The author relates, that during his confinement at Mats- 
mai, he received, by the bunyo’s orders, a present of fresh fruit. 


‘* This happened in August, on a day which is a great children’s festival. 
In the evening, the male children assemble in the castle, where, in the pre: 


sence of the governor and all the officers of state, they play, sing, dance, § 


wrestle, and fence with sabres. They afterwards partake of a supper, con- 
sisting of various kinds of delicacies. The interpreter assured us that, on 
this occasion, upwards of one thousand five hundred children were assem- 


bled in the castle: but none are admitted whose parents cannot afford to | 


dress them well. Those who are badly dressed are, indeed, ashamed to ap- 
pear in the assembly. Girls are never admitted, as the Japanese laws pro: 
hibit females from entering fortified places.” 
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sub- It has been noticed that all the Japanese can read; and they take 

tion- [J so great a delight in this amusement, that some of the soldiers on 

apan guard over the Russian prisoners were constantly thus employed: 

ND on of which captain Golownin had reason to complain, because they 

hori- had the annoying custom of reading aloud, and in the monotonous 

ould manner of school-boys. The account given of Mamia-Rinso fur- 

rovi- nishes some idea of the state of mathematical knowledge in Ja- 

it of pan. We have also seen good Japanese maps of their own terri- 

‘ind; tories: captain Broughton was the bearer of one to this country; | 
y in and others have been since received here. The following incident 

lave may yield some amusement, or perhaps cause some perplexity, 

» Or to such of our readers as are fond of solving mathematical diffi- a 
le;” culties. Captain Golownin observes: 


“ T asked the Japanese academician whether he was perfectly convinced 


cm that in a right angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 4 
€ of squares of the other two sides? He answered in the affirmative. I then ask- 
n he ed how they were certain of this fact, and in reply he demonstrated it very 
own clearly. Having drawn a figure with a pair of compasses on paper, he cut 
rra- out the three squares, folded the squares of the two short sides into a num- 
pi: ber of triangles, and also cut out these triangles; then laying the several 
801 triangles on the surface of the large square, he made them exactly cover | 
and and fit it.”’ ) 
am @% =€85=The test of ingenuity in this problem should consist in solving 
3 ol it with the smallest number of triangles: but the case is not redu- 
cible to one general rule; and therefore we conjecture that the 
the Japanese geometrician took the advantage of the Zsosceles for his 
its- demonstration. 
it. We are of opinion that the Japanese deserve to be regarded as 
ral. the founders of an excellent, though perhaps strict, discipline in 
. the education of youth; which has produced, through all classes, 
ce, respectful manners, and an habitual disposition to be temperate 
on and just in their own desires, as well as to administer towards the 
on convenience and happiness of others; and we think that from the 
al Japanese it has been derived by the inhabitants of the Lieux-chi- 
wd eux or Loo-choo Islands, and has thence extended to the people 
P of the small Bashu Islands, which lie farther south, nearly in the 


vi same direction. Of the Bashu islanders, Dampier says; “ I could 


never perceive them to be angry one with another. I have admir- 
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ed to see twenty or thirty boats alongside our ship at a time, all 
quiet, and endeavouring to assist each other on occasion. If cross 
accidents happened, they caused no noise or disturbance. When 
any of us came to their houses, they would entertain us with such 
things as their houses or plantations would afford, and if they had 
no bashee [a liquor used by them] at home, they would buy of 
their neighbours, and sit down and drink freely with us; yet nei- 
ther then nor sober could I ever see them to be out of humour. 

The present state of Japanese self-seclusion is officially speci- 
fied in a paper which, by order of their government, was sent 
with the released Russians on board of captain Rikord’s ship; and 
it appears not to have relaxed, except in the less rigid manner of 
enforcing it, from what was ordained on the first expulsion of the 
Christians. We give the material passages in this document, as 
translated: 


‘ «Twenty-two years ago, a Russian ship arrived at Matsmai, and ele- 
ven years ago another came to Nangasaki. Though the laws of our country 
were on both these occasions minutely explained; yet we are of opinion 
that we have not been clearly understood on your part, owing to the great 
dissimilarity between our language and writing. However, as we have 
now detained you, it will be easy to give you an explanation of these mat- 
ters. When you will return to Russia, communicate the same to the com- 
manders at Kamtschatka and at Ochotzk.”’ 


On the foregoing sentences, captain Golownin observes that, in 
act, it was not believed or imagined by the Japanese government 
that the Russians, at the times in question, had misunderstood 
what had been stated to them: but that it was judged expedient 
to assume an appearance of doubt, in order to furnish a plausible 
pretence for liberating the present prisoners without an open vio- 
lation of their laws. It is a maxim in our law-books that “ no fic- 
tion shall extend to work an injury, its proper operation being to 
prevent a mischief or to remedy an inconvenience that might re- 
sult from the general rule of law. In fictione juris, semper sub- 
sistit ¢quitas.” The fictitious opinion adopted by the Japanese, 
being for the purpose of preventing severity, came within this 
rule, and should not have been censured as “ diplomatic equivo- 
cation.” 

The Japanese rescript then proceeds; 
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‘In our country, the Christian religion is strictly prohibited, and Eu- 
ropean vessels are not suffered to enter any Japanese harbour except Nan- 
gasaki. This law has not been this year enforced at Kunaschier, because 
we wished to communicate with your countrymen, and orders have been 
issued to prevent firing against the vessel which is expected; but all that 
may henceforth present themselves will be driven back by cannon-balls. 
Bear in mind this declaration: and you cannot complain if at any future pe~ 
riod you should experience a misfortune in consequence of your disregard 
of it. Among us there exists this law;—if any European, residing in Japan, 
should attempt to teach our people the Christian faith, he shall undergo a 
severe punishment; and shall not be restored to his native country. As 
you, however, have not attempted so to do, you will accordingly be per- 
mitted to return home. Think well on this. 

‘«*Our countrymen wisb to carry on no commerce with foreign lands; for 
we know no want of necessary things. Though foreigners are permitted 
to trade at Nangasaki, even to that harbour only those are admitted with 
whom we have for a long period maintained relations; and we do not trade 
with them for the sake of gain, but for other important objects.*—In fu- 


ture, therefore, it will be better to say no more about a commercial con- ° 


nection.’”’ 


This paper was delivered to the Russians in the beginning of 
October, 1813, and its contents were exactly such as might rea- 
sonably have been expected from all which had passed; that is to 
say, that the disavowal of the Russian government having autho- 
rized the proceedings of Chwostoff should obtain the liberation ef 
the prisoners, and that the haughty and fierce language used in 
the negotiation should make the Japanese desire to avoid future 
communication with them. 

It is among the ordinances in the Japanese system of seclusion, 
that any one of them who has resided in a foreign land is conse- 
quently incapacitated from serving the state; as also that no for- 
eigner shall be naturalized, or become a denizen of Japan. The 
unfortunate Mr, Moor, who offered himself, was rejected; and the 
apprehension that he had incurred disgrace, by endeavouring to 
separate his lot from that of his companions, so overcame him 


that he shot himself. 


“* To procure various medicinal roots, which do not grow in Japan, 
and to be informed of the events passing in other nations, are two of the 


important objects here alluded to.” 
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We will conclude this long article with a few reflections, to 
which the singular condition of the Japanese nation naturally gives 
birth—Japan has been regarded as the geographical counterpart 
of Great Britain with respect to the symmetrical harmony of the 
old continent, the one being situated nearly in like manner on the 
north-west as the other on the north-east. The difference in their 
latitudes is rather too great for this parallel: but, with better rea- 
son, the industrious and enterprizing spirit of the people of Japan 
is supposed to give them a nearer resemblance to the inhabitants 
of Europe than any other nation of the East. Most of the Euro- 
peans, with whom they have hitherto had intercourse, have been 
actuated either by an usurping or a monopolizing spirit, and have 
been eager to advance their own individual interest or the inter- 
ests of their particular nation or sect. The intrigues of the Por- 
tuguese to keep the Spaniards from Japan, of one set of priests to 
keep out another, and of the Dutch for the exclusion of all Euro- 
peans except themselves, must have made the Japanese consider 
the natives of Europe as an extraordinarily selfish race; and pro- 
bably they have hence been induced to feel little regret in ab- 
staining from all communication with them, although they have 
constantly shown high respect for European knowledge and inge- 
nuity. 

The first interest of every people is their security against for- 
eign attempts. If it were not inconsistent with this security, the 
retired and comparatively innocent and uncorrupt state of society 
in Japan would be one of the most happy in human existence: but 
it appears as if it were meant, in the creation of this world, that 
all the parts should have such mutual dependence as to induce a 
necessity for connection. The consequences to be apprehended 

from the Japanese excluding themselves from the rest of the 
world, and the rest of the world from having communication with 
them, are that they must be kept in ignorance of many things that 
are known to other nations, and may thus be rendered in some de- 
gree defenceless. While other countries have been advancing in 
knowledge and increasing in power, they have now remained dur- 
ing more than two centuries in a stagnant state, shut out from all 
improvement. In all warfare, a consciousness of ignorance must 
ereate apprehension, and a consciousness of superior knowledge 
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give confidence; and these feelings, joined to the superiority of 
European arms, would cause a body of disciplined European 
troops to be an overmatch for three times the number of Japan- 
ese. This danger can be obviated only by a free communication 
with other empires. 

As the diminished power of the Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
the inert state of missionary-influence in the East, are circumstan- 
ces not unknown to the Japanese, they must be convinced that 
they have no longer reason to apprehend danger to their indepen- 
dence, or any renewal of attempts with that object, from those 
quarters; and therefore it is not merely possible, but we think that 
it might without much difficulty be contrived, to make the Japan- 
ese government comprehend the danger to themselves of perse- 
vering longer in their present system. An address for this pur- 
pose should advise them to open their ports, not partially to ships 
of this or that nation, but generally to those of every people 
against whom they were not in hostility; and to give encourage- 
ment for their own ships in like manner to have commerce with 
other countries. Such measures would obtain for Japan her pro- 
per weight among the nations of the world, and would constitute 
her best protection. 

It might also be practicable to have such an address written in 
the Japanese language: but, whether it was composed in that 
tongue or in any other which they could translate, it would be a 
striking novelty to them to receive an embassy ora visit from Eu- 
ropeans, for a purpose to which no other motive could be assign- 
ed than a regard for general benefit. We say general benefit, be- 
cause probity and temperance, though not in an equal degree 
with licentiousness, communicate themselves by example. 

In answer to the question, in what manner and by whom could 
such a mission be sent to Japan? we would say,— With much pro- 
priety by a sovereign prince, or by some benevolent society: but, 
we think, with most probability of effect by the former. If this 
worthy experiment shall ever be made, it will be desirable that 
no commercial advantage or favour ef any kind should be sougat; 
and that no considerations of an interested nature should be allow- 
ed, even in the most distant degree, to enter into the motives for 
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268 ROMAN COIN. 


promoting such an undertaking. The commander of the ship em- 
ployed should therefore be instructed not to enter, but to anchor 
without, the port of Nangasaki; to decline a supply of provisions, 
or other presents; and, as soon as he could be satisfied that his dis- 
patch was in a proper channel for being delivered, to weigh an- 
chor and entirely depart. 


A ROMAN COIN FOUND IN TENNESSEE. 


Ir has Jong been a desideratum with the learned to know by 
whom the numerous old fortifications, &c. in the western country 
were erected. It is now in our power to add one fact that may 
serve to direct inquiries a little further—A short time since a 
cellar was dug in the town of Fayetteville, on Elk river, in that 
state, not far from the lines of one of those ancient fortifications so 
common in the western states, and in the dirt was found corroded 
with a kind of rust, a small piece of metal, which being disrobed 
of its covering was ascertained to be a Roman silver coin, issued 
about 150 years before Christ, and in a good state of preservation. 
It is in the possession of a merchant in Nashville, and has been 
seen by hundreds, many of whom are antiquarians, and they are 
all satisfied it is a genuine coin, and one gentleman who was late- 
ly in Italy and saw the busts of the persons represented on the 
coin déclares the heads very good likenesses. 

On one side around the edge these letters are seen: 
Antoninvs avg pivs P P trp Cos. III. 
on the other side 
Avrelis Cesar avg P III Cos, 
which is construed to read thus, 
Antoninus Augustus Pius, princp. pontifex tertio consule 
Aurelius Cesar, Augustus pontifex tertio consule. 

The marks, letters, &c. exactly agree in every particular with 
the probable state of the arts and history of the times; but how the 
coin was brought to Tennessee we leave others to ascertain. 

Since the subject of the Roman coin has occupied public atten- 
tion, we have learnt many facts interesting to the antiquarian. 
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CRITICISM.—Woman; a Poem. By Eaton Stannart Barret, Esq. 


WE have derived much gratification from the perusal of this 
elegant little volume, and agree with its author, that no subject 
affords a finer scope to the didactic and descriptive muse, than 
the praise of women. Indeed, it will be found upon inquiry, that 
from the earliest ages to the present time, poets have never been 
considered as duly qualified until they had exhibited some signs 
of admiration for the fair sex; and either served, or affected to 
serve, a probationary term of chivalrous devotion at the shrine of 
that being, 


‘‘ Whom Nature form’d to temper men.” 


On this score, Mr. Barrett will be found deserving of no small 
share of commendation; for he has eulogized poetically, and, we 
have no doubt, sincerely, not any individual Phillis or Chloe of 
his imagination, but the whole sex in general. Had he failed in 
his attempt, his good intentions would still have entitled him to 
our approbation; but we shall go far to prove, that the expecta- 
tions, which the excellence of his subject is capable of creating 
in the minds of his readers, are, for the most part, fulfilled. 

It would be needless for us to descant in prose, upon what the 
author has so ably treated in energetic and harmonious verse; we 
shall, therefore, proceed to an immediate examination of the 
book. In a modest and well-written preface, Mr. Barrett asserts, 
“that though the fair sex have occasioned many dissertations in 
English prose, they have never yet found a champion in the more 
congenial field of English poetry.” With this declaration, how- 
ever, we do not agree. Parnell has a poem on the Rise of Wo- 
man. Southey’s first epic celebrates the wonderful exploits of the 
Maid of Arc; and one of the most elegant of his minor produc- 
tions is denominated “ the Triumphs of Woman.” Besides these, 
many of the most popular authors of all ages, compliment her in 

various passages of their poems. We copy the following singular 
verses from the works of sir Aston Cockaynne; which, as they 
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WOMAN, A POEM. 


have become exceedingly scarce, may not be deemed unaccept- 


able to our readers:— 


I wonder why by foul-mouth’d men, 
Women so slandered be, 

Since it doth easily appear, 
They’re better far than we? 


Why are the Graces every one 
Pictured as Women be, 

If not to show that they in Grace 
Do more excel than we? 


Why are the liberal Sciences 
Pictured as Woman be, 

If not to show, that they in them 
Do more excel than we? 


Why are the Virtues every one 
Pictured as Women be, 

If not to show, that they in them 
Do more excel than we? 


Since Women are so full of worth, 
Let them all praised be, 

For commendations they deserve 
In ampler wise than we. 


Mr. Barrett glances at the inferior condition of women in for- 
mer ages, and he says that some tincture of the stain may still be 
found in our enlightened times: 


Companion of his groom, the clown confounds 
Subservient Women with his horse and hounds; 
And pedants, who from books, not nature, draw 
Try to condemn her by scholastic law, 

Wits, for an epigram, her fame undo, 

And those who God blaspheme, mock Women too. 


All such conclude ber of inferior clay, 
Because she wants some merits men display, 
As well may they condemn the chilly moon, 
Because her crescent cannot glow like noon, 
For if that orb whose affluent dew bestows 
Balm on the globe, another sun arose, 
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pt- | This flow’ry ball would wither, stagnant gales 
Engender death, and midnight scorch the vales. p. 35. 


There is great delicacy in the following lines:— 


To guard that virtue, to supply the place 

Of courage, wanting in her gentle race, 

Lo, modesty was given, mysterious spell, 

W hose blush can shame, whose panic can repel, 
Strong, by the very weakness it betrays, 

It sheds a mist before our fiery gaze. 

The panting apprehension, quick to feel, 

The shrinking grace that fain would grace conceal; 
The beautiful rebuke that looks surprize, 

The gentle vengeance of averted eyes; 


These are its arms, and these supreme prevail. 
* * * . * * 


Ask the gray pilgrim by the surges cast 

On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the blast, 

Ask who revived him? who the hearth began 

To kindle? who with spilling goblet.ran? 

Oh! he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 

And clasp his withered hands, and Woman name. p. 33. 


This recalls forcibly. to our recollection the pathetic little song 
by the dutchess of Devonshire, on the hospitality of a negro wo- 
man to the enterprizing traveller Mungo Park:— 


e ‘¢ The loud wind roared, the rain fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the blast; 
He sat him down beneath the tree, 
For weary, sad, and faint was he: 
But oh! no wife or mother’s care 


For him the milk or corn prepare. 
. * . 


The storm is o’er—the tempest past, 
And mercy’s voice has hushed the blast; 
The wind is heard in whispers low: 
The white man far away must go, 

But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negroe’s care.” 


Ledyard also beautifully eulogizes the fair sex in his verses 
entitled “ the Character of Woman.” He tells us that they are— 
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‘¢ Alive to every tender feeling, 
To deeds of mercy ever prone: 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
With soft compassion’s sweetest tone. 


-* Form’d in benevolence of nature, 
Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 
’ 
Woman’s the same endearing creature, 
In courtly town, and savage wild’ 


‘** When parch’d with thirst—witbh hunger wasted, ee 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave; 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted, 
What cordial in the simple wave! 


‘¢ Her courteous looks—her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul; 

Woman ’s the stranger’s general blessing, 
From sultry India to the pole!” 


Surely Mr. Barrett has never seen these lines, or he would not : 
have asserted that woman has found “ no champion in the field of 
English poetry.”” Certainly no one ever so advocated her cause so 
effectually as he has done in the poem before us; but we continue 
our extracts.—After describing the difference of the pursuits and 
characteristics of each, he goes on to show, that women cxcel us 
in devotion, chastity, modesty, charity, good faith, forgiveness, N 
and parental affection; and enumerates the various arts and at- 1 
tractions which give them so strong an ascendency over us. ce 

** She by reserve and awful meekness reigns; ” 
WwW 


Her sighs are edicts, her caresses chains. 

Why has she tones with speaking music strung? 

KXyes, eloquent beyond the mortal tongue? 

And looks that vanquish, till on nerveless knee, 

Men gaze, and grow with gazing, weak as she? 

Tis to command those arts against our arms, 

And tame imperious might with winning charms.” p. 48. 
* ** *k * 

‘* But can all earth excel that crimson grace, 

When her heart sends its herald to her face? 

Sends from its ark its own unblemished dove, 

A messenger of truth, of joy, of love! 
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Her blush can man to modest passion fire; 
Her blush can awe his arrogant desire; 
Her blush can welcome lovers or can warm, . 


As ruddy skies announce both night and morn.” p. 49. 


We wonder it should not have occurred to our author to place 
woman in the most interesting situation possible, by representing 
her as the sweet soother of our cares amid the storms of adver- 
sity, and ready to endure deep and protracted anguish for the sake 
of the object beloved.—These beautiful lines from Marmion 
might have furnished him with the hint:— 


‘¢Qh woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and sickness wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou!”’ 


Or these, from Dodsley’s fragment, entitled “ The Wife:’’ 


‘** Does fortune smile, how grateful must it prove, 
To tread life’s pleasing round with one we love? 
Or does she frown? The fair with softening art 

. Will sooth our woes or bear a willing part.” 


But thanks for that we have.—It is scarcely fair to cavil with 
Mr. Barrett for what he has failed to do, when he has done so 
much more than we could have expected from him. We shall 
conclude, therefore, these cursory, and, we fear, very imperfect 
remarks, on his interesting volume, by three extracts from it, 
which we will venture to affirm, are not often excelled in the 
compass of modern poetry. 


‘¢ There is a language by the virgin made, 

Not read but felt, not uttered but betrayed; 

A mute communion, yet so wondrous sweet, 
Eyes must impart what tongue can ne’er repeat. 
Tis written on her cheeks and meaning brows, 
In one short glance whole volumes it avows; 

In one short moment tells of many days, 

In one short speaking silence all conveys. 

Mm 
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*For this thought, see a note in lord Byron’s “‘ Bride of Abydos.” 
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Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, 
And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear. 
Oh, ’tis so chaste, so touching, so refined, 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind. 

Were eyes *melodious, and could music shower 


From orient rays new striking on a flower, 
Such heavenly music from that glance might rise, 
And angelsown the language of the skies.” 


There is much of the pathetic tenderness of Byron in this pas- 
The next will be found very strongly to resemble the ele- 


gant simplicity of Goldsmith. 


“‘ Light specks of fleecy gold bestrew the skies, 

The dewy ox is on his knees to rise, 

The mist rolls off in eddies—smokes begin 

From opening cots, and all is still within. 

The pastoral family due task prepare 

For whetted sithe, the milk pail, and the share; 

And haste where lark and zephyr, rill and bee, 

Mix harmless their primeval minstrelsy. 

One damsel chuckles shrill; her cackling train 

Run with spread pinions and dispute the grain; 

Another up her rested pitcher heaves, 

Encamps small heaps of clay, or girdles sheaves: 

Else spinning, pats her busy foot, and trills - 

Some dittied plaint about a love that kills. 

The laden wife meanwhile to market goes, 

Or underneath the hawthorn knits her hose; 

Or lays moist ’kerchiefs on the sunny grass, 

Or checks her pottage billowing o’er the brass; 

While clattered plates, and roots in hurry peeled, 

Announce her good man trudging from the field.” p. 94. 
* * * * * 

-‘ Now they replenish pleasant cups, and tell 

The rural news,—how he from ladder fell, 

How she from hayrick;—merry gossip past, 

Come dreams, and each outwondered by the last: 

Then tales of ghosts authentic, then the noise 

Of hoodwinked damsels chasing nimble boys: 
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And when to sit the rustic would essay, 

His treacherous mistress slips his bench away: 
She flies and hides—he follows, not remiss 

To satiate that revenge of love—a kiss! 


At the dear outrage beautifully fought, 


(For battled kisses still makes kisses sought) 
She whispers, shrieks, sighs angry words, and feigns 
A struggle, yielded soon, and pleased complains.” p. 97. 


; The poem concludes with an invocation, of which the following 


is a part: 


‘‘ Oh give me, Heaven! to sweeten latter life, 
And mend my wayward heart, a tender wife, 
Who sooths me, though herself with anguish wrung, 
Nor renders ill for ill, nor tongue for tongue. 
Sways by persuasion, kisses off my frown, 

And reigns, uaarm’d, a queen without a crown. 
Alike to please me, her accomplished hand 

The harp and handy needle can command; 

And learning with such grace her tongue applies 
Her very maxims wear a gay disguise. 

Neat for my presence, as if princes came, 

And modest, e’en to me, with bridal shame; 

A friend, a playmate, as my wishes call, 

A ready nurse, though summoned from a ball; 

She holds in eye that conquest youth achieved, 

Loves without pomp, and pleases unperceived.”’ 


A pretty reasonable sort of a prayer for a poet! and wher we 


compare this picture with the gloomy state of celibacy, we think 


we should 


almost be tempted to exchange our study for a domes- 


tic hearth, and listen to the prattle of a family instead of the pur- 
ring of a cat or the song of the lonely cricket. In plain soberness, 
we wish Mr, B.such a wife as he describes, and we take our 
leave of him, sincerely hoping to meet him again ere long, and 
once more to have an opportunity of offering tg the world eur tes» 


timony of his merits. 
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DEFENCE OF AMERICAN WOMEN.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O.pscHoOoL, 
In a recent, and, [I am sorry to say, a refutable magazine, 
the following paragraph is introduced into a sort of lampoon, en- 


titled “ the Zruth respecting England:”’ 


‘¢ Young women of no fortune, who are above the necessity of labouring, 
are, for the most part, brought up among us in America, with an utter ig- 
norance and disregard to every species of domestic usefulness and econo- 
my. They flare away, and sport the summer of life, which lasts while the 
Jabour of the parent can administer to their extravagance; and when 
he dies, become dependents on some brother, or married sister, for 
the rest of their lives‘ or in failure of that, retire to board in some cheap 
country village, become exceedingly pious, and withal a little scandalous 
—and take snuff at all mankind. There are but few young men in our 
country that can afford to support an extravagant wife, who does not bring 
the means of supplying her own fictitious wants, and this is the true reason 
why there are such swarms of our blooming damsels withering in the streets 
of our cities, and such an alarming crop of old maids by brevet, who are 
preparing themselves for what is to come, by studying the Balance of Com- 
fort, and deriving consolation from the single blessedness of good Mrs 
Charlton, and little Miss Amy Finch. As stanch friends to the gentle sex, 
we would advise them forthwith to begin the study and the practice ofa 
well regulated economy—to think sometimes of saving as well as of spend- 
ing—and, above all, to dress according to their means and situation. They 
will then attract the regards of prudent and reflecting young men, whe 
seek the choicest gem of life in a gentle, modest, economical wife—they 
will bring and receive blessings in that state to which reason and nature 
have assigned the performance of woman’s duties, and the enjoyment of her 
happiness—the country will be enriched by new citizens educated by such 
mothers—and the dandies, and corset travelled gentlemen may exhibit 
their thin waists and thick legs, at tea parties, in vain.” 


Great as the American people confessedly are—they are yet 
but imperfectly known to the rest of the world; and important as 
they are becoming in the scale of nations, it is desirable that their 
character and habits should be correctly understood. Hitherto, 
we have been misrepresented and traduced by foreigners, and we 
forgave them because they were ignorant. Their rapid strides 
across our extensive continent, must necessarily have left much 
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unobserved by these travellers, on their right hand, and on their 
left. Facts must have been distorted, and customs mistaken. But 
when we undertake to exhibit ourselves, the reverse is most na- 
turally to be feared. It is to be apprehended that, deceived by our 
partial prejudices, we might lead our readers astray, by a deline- 
ation: more beautiful than true. Where, then, is the inevitable 
question—where did the above slanderous paragraph originate? 
Not surely—although it bears the stamp of an American produc- 
tion, and professes to be written “by one of the most eminent lite- 
rary gentlemen in America”—not with a native who had been ac- 
customed to the substantial services of an American sister! Not 
with him, whose home has been made a delightful retreat, or a 
cheerful asylum, by the activity and intelligence of an American 
wife! Nor with him, who has been taught to speak the words of 
truth and honour by an 4merican mother! Far rather would we 
suspect it to have been borrowed from that very Quarterly Re- 
view, that “ termagant critic,” who “ swept the kennels of Grub- 
street,” to libel this unoffending country: that hydra which haunts 
the brain of this hapless writer, and transforms the fairest features 
of nature. 
& Tt is not our intention to interfere between a person so utterly des- 
picable as general Pillet, and the women of England,—nor shall 
we quarrel with such of our own wits asthink proper to dish up his 
disgusting calumny, for our entertainment, under pretence that 
it is “ fermanently useful and interesting.” That admirable com- 
munity of writers—we are almost tempted to call them— have es- 
tablished their title to the respect of the universe—we only wish 
for a quill from their pinions while we vindicate ourselves! 
Young women then, in America, “ of no fortune, who are above 
the necessity of labouring, are brought up with an utter ignorance 
and disregard to every species of domestic usefulness and econo- 
my,” according to this merry essay. Indeed, so extremely face- 
tious is the writer throughout, that we have read the passage 
which particularly excites our indignation again and again, to dis- 
cover whether it is not in the same ironical strain with the rest. 
We are compelled, however, by every legitimate rule of construc- 
tion, to believe our accuser in earnest:—we therefore plead not 
guilty to the charge, and proceed to our defence. 
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Females in this country, in all circumstances above the very § exc 
lowest, are early sent to school, where they are taught to sew, to § mai 
read, and to write. If they are “ above the necessity of labouring,” & star 
they are kept at school until they are about fifteen, learning arith. @ rac' 
metic, geography, grammar, and history. Do these studies tend C 
to promote “ domestic usefulness?” Our girls are taught by pu. & the 
nishment for negligence, by praises for industry, and by premiums — pre 
for distinguished attainments, to consider them as some of the 9 cal 
means by which they are taught how to think, and act, in all the 9% Cor 


vicissitudes, and on every occasion of life. , the 

But here is the error:—too soon after they leave their schools, 9% shu 
their books are abandoned in order that they may not be in “ig. — fou 
norance of economy.” They must sew for their brothers; they J can 
must assist their mothers in the care of the house. Not that they \ 
leave off reading altogether—/or every body reads in America— J cha 
but they now read in a desultory manner, and when they can steal J ¢ft 
a little time—without order and without reflection. At an age — you 
when their maturing minds would receive the highest improve- [J ™is 


ment by prosecuting the sciences they had begun at their schools, §@ for 
their time is too much occupied by things which, although they J bec 
be of the very first importance in domestic life, require no great J not 


time or ability to learn. Another great error must be acknow- J ser’ 
ledged as too general in the education of our girls. Without re- J our 
gard to taste, talents, or circumstances, they must learn drawing, J 2SP 
dancing, andimusic. These are agreeable accomplishments, and and 
not to be denied, where the wealth of the parent, and the genius mo 
of the child, render such instruction reasonable. But is it rational sho 
and proper, that these ornaments should be indiscriminately res 
thrown upon females? Are the most favoured ever compensated mu 
for the enormous expense of time and money that must be consum- wis 
ed to obtain but a moderate degree of skill, in music especially? 
What can excuse the parent, whose hard earnings are all neces- as 
sary to the supply of the common conveniences of life, for wast- tit 
ing them on things so absolutely useless! We may be told of the we 
pleasure of music, and the delight of a father, who retires from ha 
his daily labour to the song and the dance of his children; of the ec 
pride of his heart when the piano of his daughter charms an ad- jul 


miring circle! Let him sooth his wearied mind by the more pro- 
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Stable employment of reading with his young people—let him 
excite their emulation by exercising them in questions of gram- 


mar, of geography, of history, he will confer on them more sub- 
stantial benefits, and find his reward in the solidity of their cha- 
racters. 

Objectionable, however, as we think these elegant ornaments in 
the measure and universality of their use in our day, they do not 
prevent our daughters from becoming “ gentle, modest, economi- 

‘cal wives,” when they are called to decide on the “ Balance of 
Comfort.” Their former habits have not induced an aversion to 
the “ performance of woman’s feculiar duties,’’ the piano is now 
shut up, the dance is relinquished, and their “ happiness” is 
found in the practice of as many social and domestic virtues as 
can be found amongst any women on the face of the earth. 

Were we writing only for those who are acquainted with the 
character and habits of American women, we would remind them 
ef the common objection that is made to the musical education of 
young ladies, that it is entirely neglected when they become the 
mistresses of families—a very sufficient proof that their passion 
for this “ extravagance” at least, does not stand in the way of their 
becoming the “ choicest gem of life,” according to this writer’s 
notion ofagem. It is to those who know us not, that we are as- 
serting our claims; and to a British reader it will not be much to 
our dishonour, that our accusation is found on the same pages that 
asperse their own excellent females. Such women as Miss More, 


| and many others who have promoted the cause of religion and 


morality, by their writings, their influence, and their wealth, 
should have inspired us with something like asentiment of sacred 
respect for the whole sisterhood of these islands. But the head 
must discern, and the heart must be impressed by the value of 
wisdom and virtue, before they can be respected! 

Had the judicious critic under consideration asserted of us, 
as general Pillet has said of the English ladies, that we were des- 
titute of grace, of taste, of style, “ that we have two left hands,” 
we might have submitted in silence—though perhaps we should 
have pouted a little. The practice of that very “ usefulness and 
economy,” the want of which he so patriotically laments, is an in- 
jury te the elegance of our ladies. They are compelled to work; 
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and the instances are rare, in which their tasks are not perform. 
ed with cheerfulness. The mediocrity of our fortunes, and the 
vices of our servants in this part of the union, oblige us to be ac. 
tively employed in the work of the family. Even in the slaye 
states, to the south, the women of Americaare proud of their 


house keeping. The multitude of their domestic servants ex., 


empts them from the necessity of doing the same kinds of busi- 
ness with their own hands, which is imposed on us in this part of 
the union; but this multitude of dependents enlarges the circle of" 
their cares, and changes, in some measure, their occupations, 

The providing of food and clothing for hundreds of servants is a 

weighty employment for the mistress of a house, who often cuts 

out and makes a great many garments herself. Besides this, she 

superintends, perhaps, the whole manufacture—spinning, weaving, 

sewing, and knitting, under her own roof. Let our calumniator him- 

self acknowledge how often he has seen a woman the stay and the 

ornament of her family. How often has he beheld the wife whose 

fairv visions of perpetual love and elevated friendship have fled 

before the blighting influence of tyranny and ignorance; whose 

early prospects have been swept away by the vices or the indo- 

lence of her husband—instead of sinking under one of the severest 

trials that can assail the female heart:—exerting herself singly — 

and even when counteracted at every step—in the moral and in- 

tellectual education of her children? And when at last widowed, 

er deserted, perhaps, how often has she entered into active busi- 

ness; provided, by her judicious management, for all their wants, 

and accomplished her sons and her daughters to bless herself and 

ethers! 

We are not contending in the spirit of Quixotism with wind- 
mills;—we are not disproving a position that has not been virtually 
advanced, whilst we assert that American women are notable 
housekeepers, methodical, neat, economical, and industrious. 
Such fruits are not reared in the wild soil of luxuriant youth, 
without the cultivating hand of a watchful mother. If“ our young 
women” were, indeed, “ brought up with an utter ignorance and 
disregard to every species of domestic usefulness and economy,” 
by what species of magic are they transformed into the best of 
wives—the best of mothers? Our girls are generally brought up 
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at home, or if from the want of a suitable school, they are sent 

abroad for instruction, they spend but a few of their earlier years 

at a distance from their parents, and are seldom without the salu- 
tary influence of excellent‘examples. 

But although our generous countryman isso very moderate in his 
demands for furnishing out this choicest gem of life, our young ladies 
endeavour to acquire something more than the every-day qualifica- 
tions of gentleness, modesty, and economy. They aspire to the honour 
of being Companions to their future lords. They do not, indeed, 
affect to be philosophers:—they cannot explain, for instance,* why 
“ships might be rendered more buoyant in the water, by making 
them air-tight, and forcing in air by means of an air-pump;”’ be- 
cause, to their unsophisticated understandings, it appears that if 
any weight be thrown in vessels, its tendency is not to“ elevate 
them to a higher level in the water,” but to sink them deeper. In 
these cases they are content to take common sense as their guide, 

and she (i. e. common sense) teaches them to laugh at such absur- 
dities. | 

Our ladies, young, and—not young, listen to lectures on the 
phenomena of nature—on mineralogy, botany, and chymistry. This 
species of knowledge may be dispensed with by our homely acvi- 
ser, yet if professor Cooper should instruct us in the saving arts of 
making better bread, a cheaper pudding, more palatable beer, 
and so forth, than our mothers have been able to do, he will, perad- 
venture, allow us to leave our needles now and then for the lec- 
ture room; and even be disposed to admit our pretensions to think- 
ine “ sometimes of saving as well as of spending.” 

When this very extraordinary paragraph first met our eye, we 
felt very much inclined to pass it over as we have since seen 
others do—with a smile at its absurdity. We have, however, 
amused ourselves, and we hope prevented some others from be- 
lieving, that American women are altogether good for nothing as 
helps-meet for man. Here we should be glad to dismiss the arti- 
cle, but it would seem almost a dereliction of duty, not to notice 
another characteristic which we do not resist as a slander of our 
countrywomen, but deprecate as an insidious sneer at religion. 


* See Analectic Magazine for August, 1818, p. 162. 
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We never see such things from an American pen without feelings 
of shame and indignation, particularly when they appear in works 
of such high pretensions as this Journal. Our buttertlies, it seems, 
after “flaring away the summer of life,” “retire to board in 
some cheap country village, and become exceedingly pious, and 
withal a little scandalous.” If this assertion did not altogether ori- 
ginate in the welcome opportunity of uttering some pleasantry of- 
fensive to piety;—or if the brain of this writer be really a wens de- 
ranged by the freaks of some hypocritical old maid, we will afford 
him some pity;—but we must tell the sober part of the commu- 
nity, that American women, not only in the autumn, but in the 
spring, and the summer of their days, are distinguished in works 
of genuine piety. The sun scarcely shines on a portion of the new 
hemisphere that is not also morally enlightened by their Christian 
beneficence. 

Female virtue has ever been the curb of vice and the polisher 
of virtue; but the nineteenth century beholds it, emphatically, 
“ clothed with strength andhonour.”* To talk of the substantial 
benefits conferred on the poor and the ignorant by innumerable fe- 
male societies of every age and condition, would be utterly super- 
fluous.+ But the patience, the modesty, and the good sense dis- 
played by girls, in teaching both young persons and adults to 
read:—by girls scarcely more than children themselves—in a la- 
bour which brings nothing in return but the consciousness of. do- 
ing good—certainly these qualities deserve the highest commen- 
dation, and ought to rescue their sex from misrepresentation. Is 
it not wonderful, that amongst thousands of young women, asso- 
ciated in every section of our country, we hear of no dissention— 
no envyings—no struggles for precedence-—nothing but harmony 
and meekness, * rendering honour to whom honour is due?” Do 
girls who are suffered to “ flare away the summer of life” in idle- 


* Proverbs, 31. 

t The institutions to which our correspondent alludes, are so numerous, 
that it would seem to be invidious to mention any one of them. Yet we can- 
not permit this opportunity to pass without inviting those whose rambles 
lead them to the banks of the Scbuylkill, and who delight in the contempla- 
tion of that benevolence ‘‘which blesseth him that gives and him that re- 
ceives,”’—to pause at the entrance to the “ Female Asylum Society.” 
Ep. P. F 
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ness and extravagance act thus? No, sir; our daughters are wor- 
thy, to use the language of this writer, of “ the regards of prudent 
and reflecting young men’’—*“ the hearts of their husbands may 
safely trust in them”—for “their works do praise them in the 


gates.”’™ 
CONSTANTIA. 


PETITION OF DANIEL DOLLAR.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ALTHOUGH our munificent patrons do not enable us to enjoy avery soci- 
able acquaintance with such persons as the petitioner in the following 
case, we are indulged sometimes, like the hungry man in the cook-shop, 
with the sound of their voices. 

We understand from our correspondent, Orlando, who spoils the barks 
of innocent trees, by carving them with names, and hangs verses on the 
bushes, that the part of the prisoner, on this occasion, was supported by the 
editor of the Pittsburg Gazette, who first brought the matter before the 
public. He was not of the opinion, we suppose, which some wise persons 
entertain, that guineas are an incumbrance on commerce; nor did he appre- 
hend that their moon-faced cousins, the Dollar family, would be in any 
danger from the noise and smoke of his industrious city. That the prayer 
was granted we have been informed; but we have yet to learn what was 
the return upon the writ. We therefore begin to suspect that the whole is 
a trumped up story: that no such thing as a Dollar will be found in the 
vaults of any house in Pittsburg, or elsewhere. It has lately been stated 
in the public prints, that the “‘ mother” of this numerous progeny has lost no 
less than 300,000 of them during the last year, in taking care of the rest of 
her family. No doubt, then, they have been effectually put out of the way. 





To the honourable the judges of the court of , in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, the humble petition of Daniel Dollar,* 
RESPECTFULLY SHOWETH: 
Tuar your petitioner is a citizen of the United States 
and of the state of Pennsylvania. His parents were natives of 
South America, who, although possessed of shining virtues and 


* Proverbs, 31. 
+ Republished here, with alterations, from the Pittsburg Gazette. Er. 
P. F. 
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great intrinsic worth, had remained pressed by a burthen of earz/- 
ly cares, buried in obscurity. Here they were discovered by a 
person of deep penetration and frofound research, who pronoun- 
ced, with oracular wisdom, that rough, untutored, and surround- 
ed by rubbish, as they were, they would soon, by the help of a 
little polish and refinement, become models of beauty and perfec- 
tion, and ¢a/enés of the first order would be elicited from what now 
seemed to be a dull and heavy mass of heterogeneous particles, 
The prediction was soon verified; they rose from the deep ca- 
verns of obscurity, passed the fiery ordeal, were “ weighed in the 
balance,” and not “ found wanting.” 

Your petitioner first saw light in the city of Philadelphia, where, 
being a gay young fellow of a brilliant appearance, and not defi- 
cient in solidity of character, he soon became respected, courted, 
and admired. Early impressions are said to be the most lasting; 
and those which he received were not calculated to be easily era- 
sed; from his birth he has worn the motto of his country, and li- 
berty was engraved upon his breast. The rich man cherished, the 
poor man honoured, and all men loved him; nay, even so great 
was his popularity, that he could enter. those doors which closed 
alike upon the wealthy, the learned, and the indigent. Many 
a hearty squeeze has he received from the hand, that neither 
love, friendship, nor benevolence could open; and he has shared 
the chamber of the husband and the bachelor, the priest, the ma- 
tron, and the virgin. He can boast that 





~—‘‘ he has seen better days, 
And has with holy bell been knolled to church, 
And sat at good men’s feasts.” 


The ladies were not less his friends than the gentlemen—it is 
true they sometimes affected to turn him into ridicule; but this 
your honours well know is the best proof of a lady’s regard; and 
your petitioner can assure you that he has dangled at their sides 
for hours together, that they ever evinced a strong desire to de- 
tain him in their silken chains; that they always received him 
with smiles, and parted with him with regret. Happy, happy! 
would he be to devote all his hours to their service! and happy 
they if they had no amusements which cost them dearer than 
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chose purchased at his expense, and no afflictions but those which 
he could relieve! Your honours would smile, and perhaps accuse 


him of exaggeration, were he to detail all the services which he 
has rendered to the sex: how he has supplied their toilets, admi- 
nistered to their wants, and indulged their whims—but how will 
that smile of incredulity vanish, when he adds, that this fickle 
sex, uncertain, coy, and hard to please,” have ever been to him 
inflexibly constant, and tenderly attached. 

He has not, however, been confined to the circles of fashion 
and elegance alone; he has visited every rank, and shone in every 
station. Naturally fond of his countrymen, and possessed of an in- 
flexible character, he neither smiled upon opulence, or frowned 
on poverty—his face was alike to all—he has ever beena pure 
republican. The stupendous exertions of his philanthropic spirit 
have been equally meritorious and astonishing: he has brought 
joy to soldier’s heart, and intoxicating pleasure to his fancy; he 
has clothed the naked, fed the hungry, and cheered with comfort 
the bed of sickness; and on more than one. occasion he has pur- 
chased the liberty of a hundred of the copper-coleured aborigines 
of our country from loathsome vaults like that which it has since 
become his own fate to inhabit. 

Your petitioner has always been a peaceable citizen; he has ne- 
ver “ made one honest man his foe,’’ nor “ from the soft-ey’d vir- 
gin drew a tear.” He has never, it is true, harangued at elections, 
but he has exerted his silent influence, and has done more than 
those who made most noise; he has never preached, but he has 
paid those who did; he has never fought for his country, nor has 
he sat in her councils—but he has made many patriots, and has 
“done the state some service,” by contributing the “ ways and 
means.” 

Your petitioner will not intrude on your honours a detail of all 
his good deeds—for although the acknowledgment of a deed is held 
by good judges to be essential to its validity, he is a fellow of too 
much mettle to descend to forms. He thanks heaven that he has 
passed through the hands of lawyers unsullied, and that although 
they have griped him hard, they have not been able to bend 
him at will, as they do most of the unfortunate persons who fall 
into their clutches. But he can confidently assert that he has al- 
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ways “ gone about doing good,” and that he has ever been “ firs¢ 
in war, first in peace, and frstin the hearts of his countrymen,” 
Indeed so much is he beloved, that he would no doubt become go- 
vernor of the state, were he not deficient in one quality, which, 
in our government, is the xe flus ultra of excellence—the power 
of speech; your petitioner was unfortunately born deaf and dumb, 
He hopes, however, by the assistance of the philanthropic gentle- 
men who have come over for that express purpose, to obtain this 
inestimable blessing. 

Your petitioner now proceeds to state the reason of his present 
appeal. It was about two years ago that his misfortunes began. 
It is unnecessary to recount how he was hurried from the elec- 
tion ground to a gin-shop, and thence to a card table, how he was 
carried thence by a young gentleman, who left him with a milli- 
ner, who gave him to a young lady, who took him to the play- 
house; it is sufficient to say that after many adventures, he was ta- 
ken by a huge Kentucky merchant, who carried pistols, and 
brought him to the city of Pittsburg, where he was lodged in the 
vault whence‘he now dates this petition. Here, together with ma- 
ny companions, he has suffered under a rigorous confinement. 
They have borne it long without murmuring, but can bear it no 
longer. The vaults of a bank, may it please your honours, afford 
neither air, warmth, nor refreshment, and in such a place your pe- 
titioner is in danger of being immured forever. Nor is this all; so 
determined are our enemies upon our destruction, that they are 
erecting new jails in every village for our reception. We are told 
that one of these frrisons is shortly to be established ata place 
called Noodledoozy, to which we apprehend that we shall be 
transferred, and confined for life. 

Your petitioner, therefore, prays, that your honours will issue a 
writ of habeas corpus, to bring him before you, and to oblige his 
keepers to show cause why he is detained; and your petitioner is 
induced to hope and believe, that when you have reviewed his 
former character, and duly considered his extensive usefulness, 
his request will Le granted; and the best prayer he can make for 
your honours is, that you were “ not only almost, but altogether 
such as he is, except these bonds.” 

And for this, your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
DANIEL DOLLAR. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MATTHEW BOULTON. 


Tne following biographical sketch of a conspicuous Englishman, inti- 
mately connected with the arts, manufactures, and commerce of his coun- 
try, will be interesting to the political economist, the patriot, and all those 
who justly appreciate the importance of such a character to a nation. 


Ir genius and indefatigable industry, directed by the purest pa- 
triotism, have any claim to the notice of our readers, an account of 
this gentleman cannot but be highly acceptable. When we con- 
template the enlarged extent of his views, the wide and rapid cir- 
culation of his improvements and discoveries in the most impor- 
tant branches of art, and the numerous and honourable connex- 
ions which he has formed in every part of the civilized world, we 
shall be obliged to admit that few men possess greater claims to 
the attention and gratitude of their country. Matthew Boulton 
was born at Birmingham, the 14th of September, 1728. He re- 
ceived the chief part of his education at a private grammar school. 
So early as the year 1745, Mr. Boulton having lost his father, 
who left him in flourishing circumstances, distinguished himself 
by the invention of a new and most ingenious method of inlaying 
steel. Buckles, watch chains, and a great variety of other articles, 
wrought at his manufactory, were exported in large quantities to 
France, where they were eagerly purchased by the English, who 
affected to have no taste for the productions of their own country. 
The confinement of a populous town was but ill suited to such an 
establishment as soon became necessary for Mr. Boulton’s farther 
experiments. Accordingly in the year 1762, he purchased those 
extensive tracts of common, at that time a barren heath, with only 
a small house and mill, on which the Soho manufactory now 
stands. He laid the foundation of his present extensive works, at 
the expense of 9,000/. To this spot his liberal patronage soon at- 
tracted great numbers of ingenious men from all parts, and by their 
aid he so eminently succeeded in imitating the or modu, that the 
most splendid apartments in this and in many foreign countries re- 
ceived their ornaments from Soho. Here too the works of the 
greatest masters in oil colours were mechanically taken off, with 
such ease and exactness, that the original could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the copy. This mode of copying was invented by 
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the late Mr. Eggington, whose performances in stained glass af. an 
terwards introduced his name to public notice. The utmost pow. 
er of the water mill, which Mr. Boulton had hitherto employed, a 
fell infinitely short, even with the aid of horses, of that immense s 
force which was soon found necessary to the completion of his de- 
signs. Recourse was therefore had, about the year 1767, to that a 


ea 


to 


chef d’oeuvre of human ingenuity, the steam engine. The first that * 
Mr. Boulton constructed was on M. Savary’s plan; but the ma- an 
chine was yet, as it were, in its infancy, and by no means answetr- = 
ed Mr. Boulton’s expectations. In the year 1769, Mr. James bs 
Watt, of Glasgow, obtained a patent for such a prodigious im- e 
provement of it, that Mr. Boulton immediately sought his ac- m1 
quaintance, and induced him to settle at Soho. At this place the at 
facility of its application to a variety of concerns, wherein great M 
force was requisite, soon manifested its superior utility and vast Cc 
advantages to the public; parliament, therefore, in 1775, cheerful- " 
ly granted a prolongation of Mr. Watt’s patent for twenty-five the 
years. <A partnership now commenced between Messrs. Boul- i: 
ton and Watt; and a manufactory of steam engines, on their im- cal 
proved plan was established at Soho, which still supplies the chief the 
mines and manufactories throughout the kingdom. Aided by such PY 
talents, and commanding such unlimited mechanical powers, Mr. 5c 
Boulton’s views soon expanded, and Soho began to exhibit symp- fox 
toms of the extraordinary advantages it had acquired. The art of po 
coining had long stood in need of simplification aud arrangement, "S 
and to this art Mr. Boulton no: sooner turned his attention, than " 
about the year 1788, he erected a coining mill, on an improved ye 
pian, and struck a gold medal of the full weight of a guinea, and aM 
of the same form as that of his new copper coinage lately put in- “i 
to circulation. The superior advantages of that form are obvious. It 
The impression is far less liable to friction; and by means of a “_ 
steel gauge of equal diameter, money coined on that principle, ™" 
may be examined by measure as well by weight, the rim being we 
exactly circular. Moreover, the intrinsic is so nearly equal to the eq 
current value of every piece, that, without a steam engine and a 
adequate apparatus, every attempt to counterfeit the Soho coin- be 
age must be made with loss. The fabrication of base money seems 7 


likely, by these means, to be speedily checked, and, it is to be 
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hoped entirely defeated. The mill at Soho works eight machines, 
each of which receives stamps, and delivers out, by the aid of only 
a little boy, from seventy to ninety pieces of copper in one mi- 
nute. Either of them is stopped without the smallest interruption 
to the motion of the others. In adjoining apartments all the pre- 
paratory processes are carried on with equal facility and despatch; 
such as rolling the copper into sheets, dividing them into blanks, 
and shaking them into bags clean and ready for the die. Without 
any personal communication between the different classes of 
workmen, the blanks are conveyed to the room where they are 
shaken, and from thence to the coining room in boxes, moving 
with immense velocity on an inclined plane, and accompanied by 
a ticket of their weight. The Sierra Leone Company employed 
Mr. Boulton’s mint in the coinage of silver, and the East India 


Company in that of copper. He also sent two complete mints to 
Petersburgh. Mr. Boulton having presented Paul I, with some of 


the most curious articles of his manufactory, in return received a 
polite letter of thanks and approbation together with a splendid 
collection of medals, minerals from Siberia, and specimens of all 
the modern money of Russia. With the view of still further im- 
proving and facilitating the manufactory of steam engines, Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, in conjunction with their sons estab.ished a 
foundry at Smethwick, a short distance from Soho. Here that 
powerful agent is employed, as it were, to multiply itselt, and its 
various parts are fabricated and adapted together with the same 
regularity, neatness, and expedition, which distinguish all the 
operations of their manufactory. Those engines are afterwards 
distributed to all parts of the kingdom by the Birmingham canal, 
which communicates with a wet dock belonging to the foundry. 
It could scarcely be expected that envy would view with indiffer- 
ence, such singular merit, and such unexampled success. The 
inventions and improvements of Messrs. Boulton and Watt were 
first imitated; and then either decried or disputed. Keason labour- 
ed in vain to silence the clamours of injustice, and to defeat the 
stratagems of fraud. At length, in the year 1792, a solemn deci- 
sion of parliament, and, about the same time, the concurrent opi- 
nion of the court of King’s Bench, forbade any encroachment: 
The last discovery for which Mr. Boulton obtained a patent, was 
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the important “ method of raising water and other fluids.”* Who- 
ever contemplates the merit and utility of a long life devoted to 
such valuable pursuits, as we have here briefly and very imper- 
fectly described, and recollects, without emotion, that the spot on 
which so much has been done, and is still doing; where hundreds 
of women and children easily earn a comfortable subsistence; 
where population is as rapidly increasing, and the means of na- 
tional prosperity improving in proportion, was lately a bleak, 
swampy, and sterile waste, must want understanding to compre- 
hend, or sympathy to appreciate, the happiness of his fellow crea- 
tures. To comment upon the private character of a gentleman in 
Mr. Boulton’s situation, would be an useless task; we shall, there- 
fore, only observe, that as his great and expanded mind formed 
and brought to perfection the wonderful works we have briefly 
endeavoured to describe, so he felt no greater felicity than that of 
diffusing happiness to all around him. For a long time previous 
to his decease, he had been confined to his room by illness, and 
his dissolution was daily expected. His memory should ever re- 
main dear to the British nation, whose glory was materially ad- 
vanced in proportion to his own fame. While we commemorate 
those great men who have sought their country’s honour in the 
fields of war, we ought not to omit paying a just tribute of ap- 
plause to those who have promoted arts, industry, and com- 
merce, and diffused plenty and comfort through the realm, by 
cultivating science, and applying it to the useful arts of peace. 
They are citizens of the world, and should be naturalized in 
every breast. 


EMIGRATION OF OLD MAIDS. 


A society of young gentlemen of Connecticut have adopted an 
article in their constitution to this effect—“ that no member shall 
be permitted to marry under any circumstances an illiterate wo- 
man;” and in consequence of this resolution forty old maids have 
removed into the western country in despair. 


* This is an invention, perhaps, only inferior to the steam engine, and 
the uses to which it may be applied are numerous, and of daily occurrence. 
Ep. P.F. 
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THE ADVERSARIA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


” Auto-biografphy.—Of those who have delighted and instructed 


ne us, and whose fame is as deserved as it is extensive, we scem ne- 
eo ver to have heard enough, and however numerous the volumes 
“4 that compose their memoirs, they produce no satiety. There is 
Me not a more agreeable lounging book in the library than the pon- 
— derous Life of Johnson, by that jidus achates, James Roswell, es- 
7 quire; and many of the idolizers ef Shakspeare have often wished 
a that such a piece of biography relating to the bard, had been 
2 written and preserved to our days. We, however, entertain no 
ed such desire. With an enthusiastic veneration for him, whose wri- 
oy tings are not for a season, but “ for all time,’”’ we combine a jea- 
a lous anxiety concerning his character as a man in common life, 
a which supercedes our curiosity, and makes us wish rather that 
nd the weaknesses and vices inseparable from humanity, should be 
Y lost in oblivion, than blazoned forth to tarnish, in the slightest de- 
d~ sree, the glory of his immortal muse. It is the opinion even of Mar- 
fe montel, who has written his own memoirs, that * the maxim con- 
he ceal thy actions, suits no one better than a man of letters, and 
P- that it is only by his writings that he should be celebrated.” An 
id author, indeéd, has been well compared to a great city, which, 
ay seen at a distance, appears in all its parts, grand and noble; but 
approach it, and examine minutely into it, and you will find that, 
e with all its superb squares and magnificent edifices, it is abun- 
dantly disfigured by dirty lanes and filthy spectacles. We rejoice, 
therefore, that such a scrutiny of Shakspeare has been denied to 
us, and, on the principle of omne ignotum fro magnifico, we are 
convinced that the lustre of his name has derived splendour from 
the absence of these lights. 
. oe 
e In the following lines the reader will find an illustration of * the 
philosophy of tale-telling,” as it is practised by certain puling 
. poets of the present day, who are the more inexcusable, because ( 


thev have shown that they are capable of loftier flights. 
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THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
Perched on a stone, beside the cottage door, 
Sat achild-girl, in raiment somewhat poor, 
Blooming;—a wild rose ’mid the invidious shade!— 
Lingering she sat, for not yet piggy came 
In her morn-meal his wonted part to claim: — 
Sipping she anxious watched each opening glade. 


But now he comes, in coat not purest white;— 
(To ladies even pigs should be polite; ) 
And now they joyful eat, and oft she smiled: 
But lo! too greedy of the goodly fare, 
Poor piggy munches far above his share, 
** Take a’poon, piggy,” then exclaimed the child. 


‘¢ Ah! simple girl! yet man from thee might learn 
Love to his fellow men, and wise discern 

That all were better, loving less themselves:-— 
But sure, if some amid the various crowd 
Should gulp too much, ’twere fair to cry aloud, 

‘ Take a ’poon, piggy!’ to the senseless elves.” 


The Theatre.—In the year 1612, Thomas Heywood printed his 
“Apology for Actors,” in which he says “ he endeavoured to make 
a good subject, which many through envy, but most through ig- 
norance, have sought violently, and beyond merit, to oppugne.” 
Although nothing scarcely is known of the life of this quaint wri- 
ter, few names are so familiar among the authors of the Eliza- 
bethan age as that of Heywood. During the space of forty years, 
his pen was never idle, and in two hundred and twenty plays, he 
asserts the almost incredible fact, that “ he had either an 
active hand, or, at the least, a main finger,’ besides nume- 
rous other works. It has been calculated that he must have got 
through a sheet a day. In one of his performances, he laments 
that he had not been more attentive to the publications, some of 
which had got abroad in so mangled a shape, that he was asham- 
ed to own them; and as not more than a tenth part of his writings 


have escaped the devouring hand of time, we may account in 
some measure for the number of them. The address, entitled 
the “ Author to his Booke,” which is prefixed to the “ Apology 
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jor Actors,” will remind the reader of certain passages with 
which eyery school-boy is familiar. 


The world’s a theatre, the earth a stage, 

Which God and nature doth with actors fill, 
Kings have their entrance with due equipage, 

And some their parts play well, and others ill. 
The best no better are (in this theatre) 

Where every humour’s fitted in his kind— 
This a true subject acts, and that a traitor, 

The first applauded, and the last confin’d, 
This plays an honest man, and that a knave; 

A gentle person this, and he a clown, 

One man is ragged, and another brave: 

All men have parts, and each man acts his own: 
She a chaste lady acteth all her life, 


* + . * 
This, covets marriage love—that, nuptial strife; 
Both in continual action spend their days. 
Some citizens, some soldiers, born to adventure, 
Shepherds and seamen. Then our play’s begun 
When we are born, and to the world first enter; 
And all find exits when their parts are done. 
If then the world a theatre present, 
As by the roundness it appears most fit, 
Built with star-galleries of high ascent, 
In which J ehove doth as spectator sit, 
And chief determiner, to applaud the best, 
And their endeavours crown with more than merit: 
But by their evil actions dooms the rest 
To end disgrac’t, whilst others praise inherit. 
He that denies, then, theatres should be, 
He may as well deny a world to me. 


‘¢ THOMAS HEYWOOD.” 


Pope.—Though Pope has not always equalled his original, he 
has in some passages surpassed it. Take the passage (Ilias, a. 
845) where Patroclus, by the orders of Achilles, delivers Briseis 
to the heralds of Agamemnon: 


Tlereoxes dé Pirw, kc. 
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Patroclus now th’ unwilling beauty brought; 
She in soft sorrows, and in pensive thought, 

Past silent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look’d back, slow moving o’er the strand. 


For the last three lines, the translator had no further warrant 
than the word eexsca, and how admirably has he amplified this 
hint! The pause in the penultimate line, fast silent, brings be- 
fore our eyes the lingering motion which it describes. 

In a list of the supplies for the year 1757, in this (then) pro- 
vince, is an article under this strange title: “ deft to the public, by 
a fpersonunknown, 6241. for conscience sake.” * Would to——,” 
the editor of the Pennsylvania Chronicle exclaims, “all our mi- 


1» 


nisters and placemen were seized with such qualms of conscience! 


An extraordinary freshet.—In a ponderous folio description of 
Great Britain, by Nathaniel Spencer, Esq., a gentleman whose 
head we can fancy we behold, enveloped in antique guise, ina 
huge and well powdered wig, and seated, pen in hand, in an arm 
chair of prodigious amplitude, we find the following important 
circumstance, narrated with all the becoming gravity of diction: 


‘“* Although the brook, or rivulet, at Calne, is most commonly small, yet 
in November, 1725, a sudden shower of rain falling, 1t swelled to an amaz- 
ing height, and did considerable damage to the inhabitants, besides drown- 
ing two men, and carrying off a cask of oyl, containing one hundred gal- 
lons, which was not found for several days after!” 


We wonder what this man would’ have said to an ice fresh in 
the Susquehanna or Delaware? 

Commire, who is the writer of some Latin verses, which are not 
unworthy of the classical age, says of the butterfly, —“ it flies, and 
seems a flower which floats in air.’ 

I believe Menage is the author from whom the following bitter 
sarcasm 1s derived: 


In this portrait, my fair, thy resemblance I see, 
An insensble charmer it is—just like thee. 
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A STROLLING PLAYER GIVING A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


I coup readers, were I inclined to take up many hours of 
your time, recount to you the various pranks and childish actions 
of the earliest of my days: but toinsure brevity, which is the charm 
of every tale, I shall merely skim over the prominent features in 
the portrait of my life. 

My name I shall, for the honour of my parents, suppress; and 
the many aliases that have been tacked to it I shall pass over in si- 
lence. My father was a respectable shopkeeper in the city; and 
being himself doatingly fond of merchandize, he, like many o.\ner 
parents, without considering the talent of the child, brougi:t me 
up with great care to the same trade. But all his attention and 
instruction were totally lost upon one who had a natural and un- 
supportable antipathy to every kind of business, and whose whole 
mind was filled with airy notions of fame and renown. I hada 
smattering of taste for literature. I had formed the foolish idea, 
which has been the bane and ruin of hundreds, that I possessed 
some sparks of genius, and might make no inconsiderable figure 
in the world as ar author. 

My father dying, left me for fortune a good shop, the stock in 
trade, and a good business, which I endeavonred to carry on for 
some time; but attending more to making poetry than to making 
money,to turning a period than to turning the penny, or pleasing 
my customers, I wasat length obliged to keep myself a close pri- 
soner. 

The instant I felt the pressure of necessity, I applied with some 
degree of confidence to my friends, the conductors and publishers 
of several magazines, who had long fattened in the sunshine of 
my prosperity, and, whilst eating my dinners, called me the favou- 
rite of the Muses; but they gave me the coldest and most dis- 
heartening reception, absolutely refusing to give the most surfriz- 
ing genius six pence a-piece for his verses. 

Thus being unable to raise money enough by my writings to 
pay for my lodgings in the attic, and, therefore, being made a 
bankrupt in the court of Apollo, as well as in the court of chance- 
ry, I was arrested and lodged, rent free, in the , where I 
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passed my time, however, in the best and most fashionable com. 
pany I had ever met. 

In a short time my creditors, perceiving that they might as wel] 
endeavour toextract blood out of a post as out of me, thought pro. 
per, in the plenitude of their mercy, to set me at large; by which 
they avoided paying, as I afterwards understood, a certain allow- 
ance, which a creditor is compelled to discharge, while he keeps 
his debtor confined. 

I now would wish to pass over five years of my life; but as the 
reader may desire to know how I managed in the great emergen. 
cy I experienced on leaving the » without a penny in my 
pocket, I will not disappoint his curiosity, only entreating him that 





my narrative may not injure me in his esteem. 

Fortune smiled on me for some time with uncommon kindness, 
for, suddenly, like another Midas, whatever I touched turned in- 
stantly into gold. But, happening, unluckily, one day, by the 
merest chance, to touch some spoons in my new lodgings, which 
were also hastening to turn into gold, they and I were stopped, 
and I committed to durance vile. Well, reader, the consequence 
was, that I was sent on a voyage that took me up five long and 
gloomy years. You must not, however, judge too harshly of me 
for this faux-pas. You never felt the pangs of want, and, there- 
fore, know not what it is to be tempted to do wrong; to relieve a 
pressing and present necessity. 

My first determination, on my return, was to abandon the 
Muses, Ambrosia, and Hippocrene, and to get into service, think- 
ing I should thrive better with cook-maids on roast-beef and 
porter. 

The first place I obtained, through the medium of az office for 
servants, which gave me the fairest character imaginable, was 
with a dramatic writer, who was the most consummate pilagiary 
living; by taking characters and incidents from obsolete plays and 
old novels, he contrived to frame dramatic pieces that met with 
passable success. To speak truly of him, he was in his business a 
very good mechanic. Here I lived exccedingly well for about 
three months; when, on a sudden, my master left.off eating, drank 
little, slept less, and stuck to his anvil day and night. This natu- 
rally alarmed me, and the more, as I could not, for the soul ef 
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me, come at the reason. At length, having eaten up the last mor- 
sel of eatable matter, I could hold out no longer, and determined 
to know the cause of this extraordinary and unchristian-like fast; 
farther resolving, if my master was doing penance for his sins, to 
leave him, as I thought I had perfectly expiated mine, by my late 
voyage. 

Living in chambers, there was, as it is common, an old laun- 
dress, who used formerly to come every morning to make the 
beds, and put the rooms in order. These offices, however, were 
now totally abolished, my master always locking the door of his 
room, whenever he made an excursion from home. This the old 
woman was aware of, and never troubled him with her visits. In 
my dilemma, it soon occurred to me, that she would be a proper 
person of whom to inquire the cause of this melancholy change in 
the order of the house. At first she appeared surprized at the se- 
veral questions I put to her on the subject; and, at last, burst out 
into a violent fit of laughter, exclaiming: “ What the dickens! an’t 
you gone yet! — Why he has begun above a week!”——— Begun! 
begun what?” cried I: “ he’s left off eating—I know that—Begun 
what?””——She replied: “ Why his next play to be sure; and high 
time too, having spent all the money he got for his last. Why, 
child, he has no idea that you’re in the house.”——* ©: ho!” 
said I, “ is that the case?—Then I shall strike my tent, aad beat a 
march to-morrow morning; not, however, without asting for my 
pay.” 

I then quitted the old laundress and remaine! at my master’s 
chambers, teasing him for my wages, until I -ould fast no longer; 
and, being unable to recover a sous, I toe% pity on him, having 
been a debtor myself, and left him in peCé, to go in search of one 
who made more use of his digestive poverss one who paid less res- 
pect to intellectual pleasures than p sensible ones. 

Immediately after this, I was hed by a caricaturist, with whom 
I lived pretty well, but whose 2¢ing over head and ears in debt 


was the cause of my losing ®Yy place. It happened in the follow- 
ing manner: It was a cuxom with all the friends of my new mas- 


ter, who called on him, to cough, atthe same time that they 
knocked in a particslar manner at the door, which was a signal 
that they were nodailiffs. A beef-steak pye having been taken to 
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the baker’s one morning, to be ready at two, and the clock having 
struck, I was in wonderful appetite and anxiety for the baker’s 
approach. Looking out of the window, (we lived up three pair of 
stairs), I saw him coming down the street—presently heard him 
upon the stairs, and now he knocks and coughs. The door was 
instantly opened, the pye seized, and the baker dismissed. Hay- 
ing both my hands full, and the dish being very hot, I had no time 
to attend the door, which the careless rascal left on the jar, and 
the bailiffs. ever on the watch, before my master could help him- 
self, in rushed a couple of them, and quickly tapped the affright- 
ed caricaturist on the shoulder, who, at the moment, exhibited 
himself the finest caricature I ever witnessed. 

The poor painter was soon spirited away by one of the bailiffs, 
who told the other to sit down, keep up the fire, and to ex- 
pect him back as soon as possible. Off they trudged, and 1 and 
the remaining bailiff, without farther ceremony, began the pye. 
In a short time the second returned, and we all setto. The bai- 
liffs staid here two days, until they had ate and drank every thing 
there was in the chambers, when it was thought full time to part 
am depait. The tipstaffs took their own rout, and I, pennyless 
and kungry, made towards St. James’s park, where, sitting down 
on on¢of the benches, I pulled out a piece of paper, and began 


to write same verses; a stratagem I had often known to succeed 


in charming, away the unpleasant sensation arising from the 
gnawings ofanempty belly. As I was writing, without noticing 
the objects that'yassed and repassed before me, I was sud- 
denly startled by a ‘oud burst of laughter, and an exclamation— 
Very well! very good, indeed! 1 instantly turned my head, and 
perceived a friend of my*ate master’s looking over my shoulder. 
“ What!” said he, “ so theyhave nabbed the caricaturist? Well, 
well, he can draw there, as Wel as jin his own lodgings—he’s no 
more a prisoner in the one placeshan in the other. And you, if | 
may judge from your present emphyment, and that hungry face, 
are on the favé—I beg pardon—are atlarge.” It appears that no 
words could have expressed the feelings of my compassionate 
bowels more loudly and perfectly than my toyntenance. Hunger 
was personified in my appearance. I was it symbol, type, and 
image. 
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“ Well,” continued the gentleman, who was of a ruddy laugh- 
ter-loving countenance, and the picture of plenty; “ if 1 conjec- 
ture right, follow me: I’m going home to dinner, where you may 
dine, and stay, if you like, till you get a better place.” 

When the manna fell from heaven, the children of Israel did 
not seize it with more avidity than I did the kind offer that was 
made me:—I followed him to his house. My new master, for so 
I may now call him, was a more uncommon character than ei- 
ther of those I had lived with before. He had, readers, like your 
humble servant, employed the younger part of his life in business; 
from which he had seceded, unlike your humble servant, witi pro- 
perty sufficient to live on, and therefore to be independent. Few, 
(I must moralise here), few know how to estimate their own abili- 
ties. I mistook mine; as did alsomy master—for none was ever 
better calculated to preserve a peaceful and honourable course 
in trade than himself, and none less fitted to support the character 

he affected—a man of genius! 

He was a man who never descended from his stilts, but, on the 
commonest subjects, spoke with sucha pompous display of infla- 
ted diction, as to destroy entirely the repose of the risible muscles 
of his auditors. Ever in search of topics elevated far above the 
scope of his comprehension, he passed his whole time in an eter- 
nal warfare with disquisitions which bewildered him, and hard 
words that stuck in his throat and almost choaked him. On every 
other pursuit, as well as its pursuers, except that of literature, 
he looked with ineffable contempt. To learn the sentiments of li- 
terary mep on the various publications of the day, was his occu- 
pation during the morning, running with indefatigable industry to 
each bookseller’s shop resorted to by the self-denominated iitera- 
ti. The desire nearest his heart was to be thought an author, and 
with the assistance of a needy, but clever writer, he had so far 
succeeded as to publish a tract, by which he had acquired some 
fame with those to whom he was unknown. ‘This work did not, 
it may be easily supposed, prove very profitable to him; for, be- 
ing his delight, he spent fifty pounds more than he got for :t in 
the advertisements. It was, moreover, printed and embellished 
with all the splendour of modern literary foppery. Though an au- 
thor, his ignorance of his brethren, and especially of the dedles 
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lettres, was So extraordinary, that he one day asked me whether I 
had ever read Bell, that he heard much talk of his detters, but 
could never meet with them, or indeed any of his works. He 
would use words and phrases in giving me orders that I never 
could find in any English author I had ever met with; and was 
therefore often obliged to request an explanation, which he would 
sometimes give me with an air of superiority mingled with a look 
of pity and compassion; at other times, when, I believe, he was 
himself a stranger te their meaning, he weuld avoid my question, 
by saying,“ He was really ashamed of my ignorance.” His hand 
writing also, though he could write like copperplate, he used to 
mutilate, till it was unintelligible. As he knew I was acquainted 
with this, I one day took the liberty to ask him his reason for it. 
He replied hastily: ‘ When did you ever see a man of genius 
write intelligibly? Rurigenous cook-maids, and automatical bank- 
ers’ clerks, may take care of their autography: but the logical 
mind has to divide and to subdivide; to connect and to compare, and 
to rush impetuous into those metaphysical regions of intellectual 
fruition, which intender and edulcorate the heart; and disdains to 
offuscate itself by—by—it disdains it, I say:’”—~and here he stop- 
ped. I assented silently, and he continued dressing himself for his 
morning’s peregrination, in what he called “ the sphere of science 
and the land of letters.”” I was told by a friend of his, who would 
often joke him on his affectation of literature, but who could ne- 
ver joke him out of it, that, when he first commenced the charac- 
ter, to look it the better, he had his hair cut off,* and went with- 
out powder; but, possessing all the dross, without any of the ore, 
he was scouted in every company, and obliged at last to put on a 
clean shirt occasionally, to wear a little powder, and to dress like 
a Christian, to render himself acceptable or bearable. So ardent 
was his wish to be known as a writer, that it betrayed him into 
the most ridiculous actions. After the publication of the tract I 


“ Hearing that my master had had his tail cut off, one of his friends, a wag, 
imagining that the hair-dresser promised to make a braid of it, made the 
tail, on leaving its old possessor, say: 


‘‘ Farewell! thou wilt not get a better in my stead, 
‘“‘ Though ’twill be hard but I may find a wiser head.” 
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have noticed, he was never seen without a proof sheet of it, (valu- 
able to him as a Sybil’s leaf,) in his pocket, which, while lolling at 
the bookseller’s, he would sometimes appear to be reading, and, 
at others, correcting, as if it were a new performance, just ready 
to issue from the press. The moment, at length, arrived, in which 
he was to pay dearly for the gratification of his folly. The man, 
who had assisted him in his authorship, had made several attacks 
on his purse, which his gratitude and fear would not permit him 
to repel; and had at last managed to get him to sign a bond, which 
terminated in his ruin. I was of course discharged; and he, I since 
understand, was, after he had sufficiently seen his error, sent by 
his friends to live in the country, where, I hear, he is so much 
recalled to his senses, that, as he is not in the way of seeing a lite- 
rary man, or a man of genius, he hates to hear the epithets pro- 
nounced; and has more than once declared, that a literary puppy 
is the most despicable insect in the creation; and that the affecta- 
tion and puppyism of literature are less tolerable, and more ridi- 
culous than the puppyism of all other puppies in the world. 
After having been so unfortunate in my three first essays in 
service, it will not strike the reader with astonishment, that I 
should conceive an idea of bending my thought towards some 
other employment. I could easily have obtained a very excellent 
character, perhaps, from some one of my masters; but certainly 
from those venders of reputation, who had served me so essen- 
tially on my return from—from—-that is to say, when I first put 
on the yoke of servitude. But I was determined to embrace a 
pursuit of life that promised at once to be more lucrative and less 
burthensome than the occupation of a servant. Amongst the se- 
veral that presented themselves to my mind, none, for a consider- 
able time, came unaccompanied by insurmountable difficulties. 
To take the path of literature, to lead me to fortune, said I to 
myself, would be, knowing what I know, the very acme of insa- 
nity. Upon making this observation, I feil into a train of thinking, 
that brought me, when I least expected it, into the identical har- 
bour for which I was sailing, but without either compass or pi- 
lot. Literature, said I, will never answer my purpose. A frinéer’s 
devil, or a fiostman, earns more in a week than most other men 
ef letters can realize in half a year. Why, a beggar gets more, 
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and lives better, than half the garret tenants in the kingdom! — 
Better! continued I; eced, I don’t know whether there are many 
trades, in a town like London, to be preferred to that of a beggar! 
In a word, I concluded my reflections with a resolution to turn 
mendicant, and live on the eleemosynary alms of charitable Chris- 
tians. My profession being fixed,, there now reimained nothing to 
be done but to equip myseif with propriety and judgment: for the 
business of a beggar would go on but poorly, unless he had re. 
course to the order of his fraternity—a. wo-begone face and a 
ragged coat. The object I thought most likely to excite cha- 
rity, and which I at the same time deemed most easy to repre- 
sent, was a debilitated old man. This I effected by the sale of 
some of my late master’s old coats, with the produce of which I 
purchased a wig, made of hoary locks, and formed to inspire re- 
verence, which, when on my head, with the assistance of my hat, 
looked exactly as if it had been my own hair. I then disfigured 
every part of my habiliment, until it had a perfect air of poverty 
and distress. After this, I dirtied my face, whitened my eyebrows, 
and, taking a stick to support my trembling limbs, hobbled out 
from an obscure lodging I had taken in St. Giles’s, to experience 
the success of my stratagem. : 

The first day I cleared eight shillings and four pence. And, 
indeed, I very well deserved it, on account of my ingenuity; for 
not one bird of the same feather did I observe, and I observed 
more this day than at any former period, who had plumed himself 
so notably as I. I had, in truth, dressed the poor old wretch I 
wished to appear so minutely, that I scarcely ever received a 
penny without an ejaculation of pity, that a man at my years 
should be reduced to the necessity of begging about the streets, 
I pursued this business for some time, often getting more than I 
did the first day, but never less than five or six shillings; and, I 
believe the worst dressed of our order seldom get less than five: 
for we are all able enough, though blind and lame, to go into 
sixty streets in the course of the day; and it must be a very un- 
charitable street, indeed, that won’t produce a penny. Continually, 
in the dusk of the evening, have I had sixpences, and shillings 
even, slipped into my hand by persons who would scarcely let me 
see them do it; and from this, added to the number of beggars 
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there 1s, I am convinced, much more charity in mankind than 


i people are apt to imagine.* 

var! However, this calling, like all others, has its drawbacks and in- 
arp conveniences. I assert it without reservation, that, were it not for 
ce beadles and parish officers, few, very few honest tradesmen could 
» to live so well as a beggar, who could give his character a striking 
the effect. But those scoundrels are severe and exorbitant in their ex- 
a action from the profits of an industrious trader in charity, who, by 
oe his profession, affords such fair opportunities to Christians of go- 
ey ing to heaven. At first a beggar is taken no notice of by these 
aa gentlemen; but no sooner do they perceive that you have got into 
of a good line of business, than the officer of every parish through 


+ which you make your daily transit, demands his homage, pound- 
age, fealty, and fine. 

If you refuse to comply, they either get you sent to the house 
ed of correction, or, what is worse, passed on to your own parish— 
for doing which, they receive the reward of praise, for having 


done their duty. But if you accede to their request, they are quite 
at careless about the reward of praise, and you are permitted to go 
a on with your work unmolested. On this account, or perhaps more 

from being of that unsettled, fluctuating disposition, that would 
j rather change for the worse than not change at all, and having ac- 


: cumulated a small purse, I left my profitable business, in which 
I had been, and lived well on for three months, and resolved to 


d 

if turn strolling player. 

I I soon formed a connexion with the manager of a strolling com- 
. pany, who, approving of my abilities, very readily received me 


amongst his dramatic corps; and, after they had assisted me to 
spend the little money I had saved, we all set out on our provin- 
cial campaign, to describe which, readers, would be to fatigue 
you with a series of events, teeming with poverty and wretched- 
ness, yet, surprising as it may appear, with content and inward 


* This exposure must not entirely root out from our readers the custom 
of giving alms tocommon beggars: for there may often be a due degree of 
merit in the object, and, if it be otherwise, always as much charity in the 
donor. Burke very justly imputed inattention to the petitions of public men- 
dicants for relief, not to a policy of discouraging beggars, but to an unwil- 
lingness to part with money. 
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satisfaction. So wonderful, indeed, is the infatuation that possesses 
the mind of a stage-struck hero! And I do not believe that any of 
the company, excepting myself, would change his situation for 
that of the most wealthy of his auditors, if it precluded the indul- 
gence of acting, or rather of fuming and fretting. A few days 
ago, the gay Lothario of the company was taken before a justice 
of the peace, on suspicion of having stolen a goose off a common 
we were crossing. On this occasion we sent our Calista with him, 
attended by eight children walkers, and two in her arms. The 
children were of use to us: for they saved the gallant Lothario 
from standing in the stocks. The justice, I recollect, was migh- 
tily moved when the necessity was represented to him, by our 
colleague, a shrewd fellow, which a poor devil must labour under 
who had to maintain so many pretty ones. And he said, “ Be of 
goo cheer, woman,” speaking to Calista, who was, like Niobe, 
all in tears; “ persuade your husband to be honest, for the future, 
and never fear on account of your children, for whenever God 
sent mouths, he always sent victuals also.”—“‘ That may be, your 
worship,” said Lothario, encouraged by a previous acquittal; 
“but, unfortunately, it too often happens, as it now does to us) 
that He sends all the mouths to one house and all the victuals to 
another.’ This last observation tickled his honour so much, that 
Lothario actually got half-a-crown from the justice for stealing 
the goose. 

As to my wardrobe, readers, it is small. The suit I have on, is 
my best suit—best—because I have no other. Heaven forsake 
me, if I have a change in the world—A strolling player never 
packs up his clothes. In my suit have I played a whole season, 
every night, in play and faree, as I hope to be saved. But I must 
not despise my coat, neither: for to it, more than to my merit, (no 
uncommon thing), I owe my preferment to the part of Julius 
Cesar. Its size (being no spenser), and the sun having changed 
its original colour, which was blue, to something like a purple, by 
turning the buttons inwards, and twisting it round me, it was 
thought by our manager to imitate, if not correctly, yet certainly 
much better than any coat in the company, the habit worn by the 
Roman emperors. So I enacted Julius Czsar, in the play; then, 
slipping into the arms, and displaying the buttons, 1 was dressed 
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for Peeping Tom in the farce. I am now in the profession of a 
strolling player, my own master, but master, alas! of nothing else. 
However, I am not of a grieving disposition. If the sun smiles on 
me, I return the smile—If the clouds lower, I smile by myself. 

I shall not dwell any longer on my theatrical career, well 
pleased if, at this time I finish, I leave all my readers with their 
eyes open. 





TO FOREIGNERS. 


ALIENS are informed, that such as have arrived in the United 
States since April 14, 1802, must report themselves to the clerk 
of some court of record, and wait five years before they can be na- 
turalized, even though they may have declared their intention to 
become citizens, some time since. Those who have not made 
their declaration, must do that also three years before they can 
be naturalized. By the law of congress, the certificate of re- 
port and registry must be produced to the court, as an evidence of 
the time of arrival in the United States, at the time of application 
to be naturalized ;and by a law passed March 22,1816, the cer- 
tificate of report and registry must be recited, at full length, in 
the certificate of naturalization, otherwise such certificate will be 
of no validity. 





A few miles above the Columbia, on Duck river, are a number 
of fortifications and mounds, into some of which some young men 
dug a small distance, and found several well burnt bricks, about 
nine inches square and three inches thick; also several fragments 
of earthenware; and a sword, about two feet long, different from 
any in use since the whites visited the continent; apparently once | 
highly polished, but now much eaten with rust. A gentleman 
passing over one of the fields of ancient slaughter, on the banks of 
the Caney Fork, his eye caught some rude letters on a flat stone, 
he examined it, and made out—‘we are all cut off.” Who were 
the sufferers we have yet to learn, and hope that some fortunate 


discovery will one day satisfy the curious. 
VOL. VI. ag 
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Collected and in part written for the Port Fotio. for } 

bcd furn 

Chinese Paste-—The method of making paste in China is muck ther 
more economical than‘ the mode followed in this country. Were hare 


it universally adopted by trunk-makers, book-binders and others, 


who use great quantities, it would produce a very material say- "7 
ing of flour, which in years of scarcity might be of the greatest ofr 
consequence. The following formula used in China was lately qui 
communicated to Sir Joscfh Banks, by a gentleman in Canton. tei 
Mix together bullocks’ blood and quick lime, in the proportion of fat 
} lb. of the latter to 10 lb. of the former. It becomes a stiff jelly, she 
in which state it is sold to the consumers, who beat it down with el 
an addition of water, into a state sufficiently fluid for use. At eh 
Canton it will keep five or six days in the hot weather, and ten or 
twenty daysin the cold. In Britain it would probably keep lon- 
ger. Our country may be taken as a. medium between these two th 
extremes. “a 
gre to 
To soften Steel—Mr. Thomas Gill has published his proces- b 
ses for softening steel, by heating and quenching it, and on the ¥ 
hardening it at one operation. . 
It is well known, he remarks, that unless steel be heated to the 4 
proper degree, it will net harden on being quenched in water, or } 
other proper fluid; but it has escaped the general observation, that 


steel heated rather below the hardening froint, and quenched will 
be softened thereby, and ina much superior manner than by the 
usual methods of annealing it, insomuch that it can be more rea- 
dily filed, turned, &c. and is entirely free from pins or hard spots; 
and as it is not at all liable to be injured by this process, and. can 
be softened thereby in a much shorter time than by annealing it, 
So it ought to be universally adopted. 

Steel springs are usually hardened and tempered by two dis- 
tinct operations, being first heated to the proper degree, and har- 
dened by quenching in water, oil, &c. and then tempered, either 
by rubbing them bright, and heating them, till they acquire a pale 
blue or gray colour, or by burning or blazing off the oil, &c. 

It is, however, now found that both the operations may be per- 
fermed at once, advantageously, in the following manner: 
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The steel being heated to the proper degree, is to be plunged 
jnto a metallic bath composed of a mixture of lead and tin, such 
for instance as plumber’s solder, and which is heated by a proper 
furnace, to a tempering degree, as indicated by a pyrometer or 
thermometer placed in the bath, when the steel will be at once 
hardened and tempered, and with much less danger of warping or 
cracking in the process than if treated in the usual way. 

It would be a further improvement to heat the steel in a bath 
of red-hot lead to the proper degree for hardening, previous to 
quenching and tempering it in the other metallic bath, as it would 
thereby be more uniformly heated, and be in less danger of oxi- 
dation; and, indeed, it is an excellent method of heating steel, ei- 
ther for softening it, as in the first described process, or for har- 
dening and tempering it at once, as in the last one, or even for 
hardening it in the usual method. 

New method of seasoning Mahogany.—In “ the transactions of 
the society for the encouragement of arts, manufactures and com- 
merce,” it appeat’s that the sum of fifteen guineas was lately voted 
to Mr. James Callender for an ingenious method of seasoning ma- 
hogany. His plan is very simple. Having providec a steam-tight 
wooden box capable of holding conveniently such pieces of mahoga- 
ny as are fit for chairs, &c. he adapts to it a pipe from a boiler, by 
means of which he fills the box with steam, (after the mahogany 
has been put into it), the temperature of which is about equal to 
that of boiling water. The time required for inch-and-a-half wood 
is about two hours, and pieces of this thickness will become sufhi- 
ciently dry to work, after being placed in a warm room or work- 
shop for twenty-four hours. The wood by this treatment is some- 
what improved in its general colour, and those blemishes which 
are technically called green veins are entirely removed. It is also 
obvious, that the eggs or /arve of any insects which may be con- 
tained in the wood, will be destroyed by the heat. By this method 
much capital which otherwise would be idle for many months, is 
saved; and as the small stuff from two to six inches thick is never 
seasoned, all articles made'of such wood, as chairs, ballustra- 
des &c., may be prevented from warping, by this expeditious 
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seasoning. Chairs, &c. thus steamed are not liable to crack or 
warp even though exposed to heat. 

Substitution of Tar for Oil for the purpose of illumination— 
Professor Hare, has contrived an apparatus for burning tar instead 
of oil, to light cities, manufactories, &c. with a great diminution 
of expense. He has ascertained that three pounds of tar, burnt in 
this apparatus, will give as much light as two pounds of oil or tal- 
low burnt in the usual manner, and consequently, calculated on 
the usual prices of these articles, and the entire saving for wicks, 
which are not required for the burning of tar, it appears that the 
same quantity of light may be produced in this way at a very re- 
duced cost. The apparatus consists of a fountain reservoir to hold 
four or five pounds of tar to supply the lamp at a uniform height, 
and a lanthorn with a draught pipe attached to it. The lamp pre- 
sents at one end a cylindrical mouth for receiving the pipe of the 
reservoir; at the other end a cylindrical cup, in which the tar is 
ignited, the flame being drawn up through a central hole in the 
bottom of the lanthorn so as to occupy its axis in passing to the 
draught pipe. All the air which supplies this is made to meet in 
the same axis, and thus to excite the combustion. A lamp of this 
description will burn for nine hours, and it is found that by it the 
carbonaceous matter, which usually obscures the flame of ‘resin- 
ous substances, is made to contribute to the light. Four or five 
barrels of tar used in this way, and they would not cost more 
than ten or twelve dollars, it is computed would give eight times 
the light of a common street lamp for one year. 

Green Fruit in Winter.—Let cherries, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, plumbs, peaches, or any other succulent fruit whatever, be 
put into a vessel somewhat like that used by common confection- 
ers for freezing ice creams, around which put salt and ice, exact- 
ly as they do. The fruit will soon be frozen, when it should be 
carried to the ice house, and placed in a hole dug out in the cen- 
tre of the ice, and over the top of the hole a quantity of powdered 
charcoal should be placed, secured by a common watchcoat blan- 
ket. When the winter season arrives, the containing vessel may 
be opened, and the fruit taken out in its frozen state; then place 
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it in cold water to thaw, and it will be found as delicious as when 
first gathered. When salt and ice, in the manner employed by con- 
fectioners in general, shall be found inadequate to freeze some 
fruits hard enough, the mixture for producing an intense cold, is 
spoken of by Chaptal, the celebrated French chymist, of saltpetre 
and glauber salts, will effectually freeze it very hard. 


Tar Fumigation.—Sir Alexander Crichton, physician to the em- 
peror of Russia, has made some experiments on the vapour in 
boiling tar in the case of pulmonary consumption; the favourable 
result of these experiments has been published in Edinburg.— 
Such of our readers who have friends labouring under the com- 
plaint, and wish to make trial of this remedy, should observe the 
following precautions; with each Ib. or mutchkin of tar, mix half 
an ounce of the salt of tartar; care must be taken that the tar be 
not boiled fh a cracked vessel, and, that it be only evaporated, not 
burnt. After adopting these precautions, the patient may inhale 
the vapour for several hours every day. At first it frequently oc- 
casions head ache. 

Deaf and Dumb.—We take great pleasure in announcing the 
liberality of the visiters at Saratoga and Ballstown, for promoting 
the objects of the institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. Galau- 
det, the principal of the institution, having presented a subscrip- 
tion paper for the purpose of procuring funds to erect suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of pupils at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, received in one week, at Saratoga, nearly five hundred dol- 
lars, and at Ballstown upwards of threee hundred dollars. We 
learn that gentleman from Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
banishing local considerations and partialities, subscribed with 
great liberality. 


To improve Ground, destroy Underwood, and at the same time 
raise a valuable crofi of Potatoes —As much land lies in a man- 
ner waste through the United States, by being overrun with brush 
or underwood, I have not, as yet, seen or heard of any method 
found to eradicate them, but by strength of men and money. How- 
ever, what is to follow, may show the great treasure that may be 
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made of them by those who, perhaps, formerly made them a nui. 
sance, and with great expense have strove to be quit of them, 
Some burn the tops on the ground, and stub up the roots by men 
at great expense; others (who think themselves, perhaps, at the 
height of improvement in this matter) tear them up with strong 
ploughs and horses; but if they consider what a vast body of ma. 
nure they send into the clouds, and destroy, they certainly would 
be angry with themselves for so doing—particularly when they 
once try the valuable method of setting potatoes on them. They 
will then see that the sap they contain is very rich manure, which, 
when smothered, quickly rots. It will enrich the ground past 
imagination, and at the same time raise a valuable crop with very 
little expense. The second crop (for it will. bring two) will not 
be much inferior to the first, and may be got with very small 
trouble and expense. After the second crop of potatoes is off, if 
the ground be strong, it will bring a good crop of wheat or beans, 
or if light and sandy, barley or rye. The first thing to be done, is 
to cut away through the underwood, where the trenches will fall; 
then stretch a line to the breadth of the ridge you fix upon. If 
your ground be a deep soil, the ridge may be broad, and the 
trench so deep as to afford earth enough to cover the brushwood 
4 inches thick. The best breadth for these ridges is 9 feet, and 
the trench or furrow 2 feet, sothat two spits deep and a shovel- 
ing will give the covering required. Tread down the brushwood 
before you lay on the earth, so as to make them fall close one 
way; if they be not very strong stalks, treading, and the earth, will 
keep them down; but if the stalks be too gross, give them a nick 
close to the root. All the brushwood you cut up where the fur- 
rows fall, you must lay on the ridge in the most vacant places you 
can find, as there are few closes so full of underwood but have 
some bare spots: therefore, what is cut from the furrows will make 
up the deficiency of manure, as they will act in that station. There 
is no method yet found out, in my opinion, for destroying brusb 
or underwood equal to this. The longer the ground is trenched 
before the potatoes are set the better; that the underwood may 
have time to rot and ferment with the earth; they should be 
trenched about the latter end of August, and the potatoes set the 
fatter end of the April following. Holes must be made 9 inches 
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asunder, with a settling stick, to let the end down to the wood; 
in order to make the sink the easier, fix a pin across six inches 
from the bottom, to set the foot upon in the nature of a spade, and 
as you make the holes, any children will follow and drop in the 
seed. After they are set, rake the lands to fill the holes. When 
the potatoes are first beginning to peep above ground, shovel the 
furrows and throw the loose earth over the beds, which will give 
ita thin covering. All the loose earth that the spade leaves in 
trenching must be reserved at the bottom of the furrow on pur- 
pose for this use. It is far the best to take two crops; because the 
second is got for little expense, and it gives a sufficient time for 
the underwood to rot, and the earth to meliorate. The second is 
io be planted the same as the first crop. The branches and roots 
of the brushwood will be so rotten (after the second crop) as not 
to resist the plough. Therefore, you may plough up the ground, 
either for wheat or barley, which cannot fail of a crop after sucha 
rich dressing. This is an excellent method of improving the land 
that is covered with brush or underwood. 3 


To rid a garden of caterpillars.—Taking the advantage of a rainy 
morning, while the leaves are wet, sprinkle them, especially the 
under parts, and young shoots, with fine sand. The caterpillars, 
entangled in the sand, will drop off in apparent agony, and will 
not return. 

Horse Chesnuts.—In Turkey, these nuts, the use of which has 
been neglected in every other country, are ground and mixed with 
provender for horses, particularly for sach as are broken-winded, 
or troubled with coughs. After being boiled a little to take off the 
bitterness, bruised and mixed with a small quantity of barley meal, 
they are a good food for rearing and fattening poultry. 

Plaister of Paris —Two large deposits of Gypsum have lately 
been discovered in Overton county, Tennessee, about 80 miles 
east of Nashville, and near the Cumberland river. It is supposed 
that those deposits contain Gypsum enough to supply all Ameri- 
ca. This country, also abounds with stone coal, iron ore, copperas, 
plastick clay and salt springs. It is said a company in this coun~ 
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try, in boring for salt brine, have penetrated more than 100 feet 
through a dense salt rock. 

Rats and mice will immediately quit barns, granaries, &c, 
wherein is placed the field plant, called dog’s tongue, bruised 
with a hammer. 

Heliogoland Bean.—The merit of these beans consists in their 
extraordinary prolifick quality—their perfect fulness of form and 
thinness of skin, and in their ripening much soooner than the com- 
mon sorts. They are short in the straw, and the pods, which grow 
in bunches, commence very near the ground. They will succeed 
on soil not considered stiff enough for common beans, and have 
produced generally, without extra manure, from 64 to 80 bush- 
els per acre: in proof of which, the following facts are adduced.— 
At the annual meeting of the Wiltshire Agricultural Society, 
holden at Devizes, July 20th, 1814, Mr. Phillips exhibited the 
produce of two stalks, which had on them 142 pods, yielding 460 
beans. In the spring of 1813, Mr. Phillips planted a bushel and a 
half of these beans, in half an acre of land (a poor clay) at one 
ploughing, without measure, and they produced the astonishing 
quantity of fifty two bushels and a half Winchester measure; in 
consequence of which, judges were appointed by the society, to 
inspect his growing crop—whose report was made at the autum- 
nal ploughing match, which took place the 26th of October fol- 
lowing, and spoke highly in praise of these beans. Several stalks 
of them were produced, and the committee declared them to be 
infinitely superior in point of productiveness and quality, to any 
other sort ever introduced into this country; and added, that they 
felt it their duty to recommend them not only to their own mem- 
bers, but to the publick at large, who they were certain would de- 
rive great benefit from their introduction. 

The blood of the cow is an excellent manure for fruit trees. It 
also forms the basis of Prussian blue: 

They have made in Vienna the first experiment of a machine to 
mow grass. This ingenious machine is harnessed to two horses, 
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and in the space of ten hours will cut five Austrian arpents of 
grass, which is 600 square fathoms cach. 

Peaches and Plums.—Many conjectures have long been ailoal 
respecting the cause of the destruction of the fruit trees, particu- 
larly those of the peach and plum—some have ascribed it to a 
worm in the root; others, to an epidemic, and affirmed, that when 
one tree was infected the disorder was communicated to others 
A late writer who long held a different opinion, has now become 
fully satisfied, that the evil originates from the sting of an insect, 
commonly called a Beetle, or Scarabceus evidently of the Coie- 
optera tribe. This insect is about the size of a large pole bean, of 
a dark brown colour; millions of them have this season appeared, 
and are found in spading up gardens, and ploughing. Early in 
the morning they shelter themselves about three inches under 
ground, where they continue in a kind of terpid state, until night, 
when they crawl out, take wing, and buzz among the branches of 
the trees like a swarm of bees; they feed on the leaves and sting 
the tender branches of the trees, which sting is so poisonous as to 
affect the juices of the whole tree; and cause the leaves to turn 
yellow, and crinkle, and the trees to die. The early fruit has al- 
ready been stung and will doubtless drop, or become wormy. 

Early potatoes may be produced in great quantities, by reset- 
ting the plants, after taking off the ripe and large ones. A gen- 
tleman at Dumfries has replanted them six different times in a 
season, without any additional manure; and instead of a falling off 
in quantity, he gets a larger crop of ripe ones at every raising 
than the former. His plants have still on them three distinct crops, 
and he supposes they may continue to vegetate and germinate un- 
til they are stopped by the frost. By these means, he has a new 
crop every eight days, and has had the same for six weeks past. 

New Plough.—A farmer, at Ringway, in Lancastershire, has 
completed a running plough, on which area pair of rollers. At 
one operation it ploughs two furrows, laying one to the right and 
the other to the left, and rolls two half buts, leaving the surface 
smooth and even for the sithe. 
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Roying.—A material for roofing is used in England, which is 
cheap and durable. It is formed by slipping sheets of coarse paper 
(such as button makers use) in boiling tar, and nailing them on 
board or laths, exactly in the manner of slates. The whole is af. 
terwards coated over with a mixture of pitch and powdered coal, 
chalk or brick dust. Roofs covered in this way are said to have 
lasted 50 years without repairs. 

Burr Mill Stones.—Governor Worthington in a letter to a gen- 
tleman residing in Canton, Ohio, says:—“ I have used for many 
years past Raccoon burr mill stones. The flower made at my mills 
is considered, at the New-Orleans market, equal to any on the 
continent. I have no doubt if you get good stones, for there is a 
difference in the quality, you can make as good flower as on 
French burr. The mill stone makers at Raccoon, ensure the 
stones they make to be good—and of course are tiable if they are 
not. I am building a new mill, and am determined to use Raccoon 
burrs—indeed, if I had a choice at the same price, I should take 
the best Raccoon before the French burrs.” 

The Raccoon burrs are made in Fairfield county, Ohio. 

Lang’s Gazette states, that there are now building in the city 
of New-York, south of Spring street, 1969 buildings, 1000 of 
which are dwelling houses. The total number building in that 
city is computed at more than 2000. Upon these it is stated that 
20,000 hands are employed, and that the daily disbursements for 
the labour, exclusive of materials, is $25,000. There are on the 
stocks ten large ships, besides the 74 gun ship at the navy yard. 
This exhibits an improvement unparalleled in cur country. 

A chalybcate Spring has recently been discovered near Troups- 
ville, in the town of Sedus, Ontario.—And a marble quarry on the 
shore of the Sencca Lake. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ANDREW GEMMELS, A SGOTISH BEGGAR, SUP- 
POSED TO BE THE ORIGINAL OF EDIE OCHILTREE. 
[From the Edinburg Magazine. ] 

Mr. EDITOR, 

A PASSION seeins at present to prevail pretty generally, for 
bringing forward to view the ground-work, in actual history, of 
those professedly fictitious narratives with which an unknown and 
most self-cenied author has lately entertained the public. Not sa- 
tisfied with the vraisemdladle only, which this admirable writer 
has so well communicated to his fancy details, his readers have 
begun to look out curiously for the corresponding facts and char- 
acters which he must have set before him in their manufacture. 
Through the medium of the Quarterly Review, and other perio- 
dical works, the public have been already made familiar with 
some of the most remarkable of these originals. In Jean Gordon 
and Bowed Davie, particularly, the likeness in some characteris- 
tic features to their alleged representatives, is se very obvious as 
scarcely to leave a doubt that the mysterious author “ had an eye 
to them” in sketching his extraordinary pictures;—and, in the 
south of Scotland at least, a strong persuasion prevails, that se- 
veral others might still be brought forward, not less striking and 
worthy of notice, than the misanthropic Dwarf, or the magnani- 
mous Gypsy. 

Such inquiries are at all times interesting, and, if discreetly and 
properly conducted, may be rendered, I conceive, both amusing 
and instructive. Even when pushed, as they are rather apt to be, 
somewhat beyond probability, they seldom fail to elicit curious 
and valuable information; and, in the present case, they certainly 
afford most convincing and gratifying evidence not only of the 
truth and genius displayed in these National Tales, but also that 
their high excellence has been duly felt and appreciated by the 
public. With these impressions, I have thrown together a few 
particulars which I happen to be possessed of, respecting an in- 
dividual who is supposed, by.many persons who knew him, to 
have furnished the novelist with the idea of one of his happiest 
creations. Edie Ochiltree is, indeed, a much more elevated and 
amiable person than the eccentric wanderer I have to produce as 
his counterpart; but the latter (whom I cannot profess, however, 
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to delineate at present with much nicety or distinctness) certainly 
possessed some of Edie’s most remarkable and agreeable quali- 
ties, and, if not the sole original, at least probably suggested some 
of the most characteristic features of that very prepossessing and 
poetical badgeman. 

Andrew Gemmels was well known over all the border districts 
as a wandering beggar, or gaderlunzie, for the greater part of 
half a century. He had been a soldier in his youth; and his enter- 
taining stories of his campaigns and the adventures he had en- 
countered in foreign countries, united with his shrewdness, drol- 
lery, and other agreeable qualities, rendered him a general favou- 
rite, and secured him a cordial welcome and free quarters at every 
shepherd’s cot, or farm-steading that lay in the range of his ex- 
tensive wanderings. Among his other places of resort in Tiviot- 
daie, Andrew regularly visited at my grandfather’s. It was one of 
his “ Saturday-night houses,” as he called them, where he always 
staid over the Sunday, and sometimes longer. He usually put up 
his horse on his arrival, without the formality of asking quarters, 
and had a straw bed made up for him in the byre, claiming it rather 
as his acknowledged due and privilege, than as a boon of charity. 
He preferred sleeping in an out-house, and, if possible, in one 
where cattle or horses were kept. My grandfather, who was an 
old-fashioned farmer in a remote situation, was exceedingly fond 
of his company, and though a very devout and strict Cameronian, 
and occasionaily somewhat scandalized at Andrew’s rough and ir- 
reverent styic of language, was nevertheless so much attracted 
by his conversation, that he never failed to spend the evenings of 
his sojourn in listening to his entertaining narrations and “ auld 
warid stories,”’—with the old shepherds, hinds, and children, 
seated around them beside the biazing turt ingle in the “ farmer’s 
ha’.”” These conversations sometimes took a polemical turn, and 
in that case, not unfrequently ended in a violent dispute; my an- 
cestors hot and impatient temper blazing forth on collision with 
the dry and sarcastic humour of his ragged guest. Andrew was 
never known to yield his point on these occasions; but he usually 
had the address, when matters grew too serious, to give the con- 
versation a more pleasant turn, by some droll remark or unex- 
pected stroke of humour, which convulsed the rustic group, and 
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the grave goodman himself, with unfailing and irresistible merri- 
ment. 

Though free, however, and unceremonious, Andrew was never 
burdensome or indiscreet in his visits; returning only once or twice 
a-year, and, generally, after pretty regular intervals. He evidently 
appeared to prosper in his calling; for, though hung round with 
rags of every shape and hue, he commonly possessed a good horse, 
and used to attend the country fairs and race-courses, where he 
would bet and dispute with the country lairds and gentry with the 
most independent and resolute pertinacity. He allowed that beg- 
ging had been a good tirade in his time, but used to compiain 
sadly, in his latter days, that times were daily growing worse. My 


| father remembers seeing Gemmels travelling about on a blood 


mare, with a foal after her, and a gold watch in his pocket. On 
one occasion, at Rutherford, in Tiviotdale, he had dropt a clue of 
yarn, and Mr. Mather, his host, finding him rummaging for it, 
assisted in the search, and, having got hold of it, persisted, not- 
withstanding Andrew’s opposition, in unrolling the yarn till he 
came to the kernel, which, much to his surprise and amusement, 
he found to consist of about twenty guineas in gold. 

Many curious anecdotes of Andrew’s sarcastic wit and eccen- 
tric manners are current on the Borders; and both his character 
and personal appearance must have been familiar to many indi- 
viduals still alive, some of whom may probably be induced to 
communicate further information respecting him, upon their per- 
sonal authority. As I am myself but a reforter,—though upon 
authorities which to me, at least, appear indisputable,—I shall, 
for the present, content myself with one or two specimens illus- 
trative of Andrew’s resemblance to his celebrated representative. 
The following is given as commonly related with much good hu- 
mour by the late Mr. Dodds, of the war-office, the person to 
whom it chiefly refers. Andrew happened to be present at a fair 
er market, somewhere in Tiviotdale, (St. Boswell’s, if I mistake 
not), where Dodds, at that time a non-commissioned officer in his 
majesty’s service, happened also to be with a military party re- 
cruiting. It was some time during the American war, when they 
were beating up eagerly for fresh men—to teach passive obedi- 
ence to the obdurate and ill-mannered Columbians; and it was then 
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the practice for recruiting serjeants, after parading for adue space, 
with all the warlike pageantry of drums, trumpets, “ glancing 
blades, and gay cockades,” to declaim in heroic strains of the de- 
lights of a soldier’s life—of glory, patriotism, plunder—the pros- 
pect of promotion for the bold and young, and his majesty’s mu- 
nificent pension for the old and the wounded, &c. &c. Dodds, who 
was a man of much natural talent, and whose abilities afterwards 
raised him to an honourable rank and independent fortune, had 
made one of his most brilliant speeches on this occasion; a crowd 
of ardent and active rustics were standing round, gaping with ad- 
miration at the imposing mien, and kindling at the heroic elo- 
quence of the manly soldier, whom many of them had known a 
few years before as a rude tailor boy;—the serjeant himself, al- 
ready leading, in idea, a score of new recruits, had just con- 
cluded, in a strainof more than usual elevation, his oration in 
praise of the military profession, when Gemmels, who, in tatter- 
ed guise, was standing close behind him, reared aloft his mea/-pocks 
on the end of his kent or pike-staff, and exclaimed with a tone 
and aspect of profound derision, * Behold the end o’t!” The con- 
trast was irresistible—the beau ideal of serjeant Dodds, and the 
ragged reality of Andrew Gemmels, were sufficiently striking, 
and the former with his red-coat followers, beat a retreat in some 
confusion, amidst the loud and universal laughter of the surround- 
ing multitude. 

Another time, Andrew went to visit one of his patrons, a poor 
Scotch laird, who had recently erected an. expensive and fantas- 
tic mansion, of which he was very vain, and which but ill cor- 
responded with his rank or his resources. The beggar was stand- 
ing leaning over his pike-staff, and looking very attentively at the 
edifice, when the laird came forth and accested him:—“ Well, 
Andrew, you’re admiring our handiworks here?”—«“ Atweel am 
I, sir.’—“ And what think ye o’ them, Andrew?””—« ] just think 
ye hae thrawn away twa bonny estates, and built a gowk’s nest.” 

Gemmels died in the year 1793, at Roxburgh-Newton, near 
Kelso. A lady who was residing there at that time, and who wit- 
nessed his latter days, has furnished me with the following parti- 
culars, which I transfer to you in her own simple and expressive 
words:— 
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“He came to Newton at that time in a very weakly condition, being, 
according to his own account, 105 years of age. The conduct of some of 
the country folks towards poor Andrew in his declining state, was not what 
it should have been: probably most of his old patrons had died out, and their 
more genteel descendants disliked to be fashed and burthened with a dy- 
ing beggar; so every one handed him over to his next neighbour; and he 
was hurried from Selkirk to Newton in three days, a distance of sixteen 
miles. He was brought in a cart and laid down at Mr. R ’s byre- 
door, but we never knew by whom. He was taken in, and laid as usual on 
his truss of straw. When we spoke of making up a bed for him, he got in- 
to a rage, and swore, as well as he was able to speak, ‘ That many a clever 
fellow had died in the figld with his hair frozen to the ground—and would 
he submit to die in any of our beds?’—-He did not refuse a little whisky, 
however, now and then: for it was but cold, in the spring, lying in an out- 
house among straw. A friend who was along with me, urged him to tell 
what cash he had about him, ‘as you know,’ said she, ‘ it has always been 
reported that you have money.’ Andrew replied, with a look of derision, 
‘Bow, wow, wow, woman! women folk are aye fashing theirsels about 
what they hae nae business wi’.’ He at length told us he had changed a 
note at Selkirk, and paid six shillings for a pair of shoes which he had on 
him; but not a silver coin was found in all his duddy doublets,—and many 
kind of odd-like pouch he had:—in one of them was sixpence worth of half- 
pence, and two combs for his silver locks, which were beautiful. Hisset 
of teeth, which he had got in his 101st year, were very white. What was 
remarkable, notwithstanding all the rags he had flapping about him, 
he was particularly clean in his old healsome looking person. He at last 
allowed the servants to strip off his rags, and lay him in a bed, which was 
made up for himin a cart, in the byre. After he was laid comfortably, he 
often prayed, and to good purpose: but if the servants did not feed him right, 
(for he could not lift aspoon to his mouth for several days before his death,) 
he would give them a passing ban. He lived nine days with us, and con- 
tinued quite sensible till the hour of his decease. Mr. R got him de- 
cently buried. Old Tammy Jack, with the mickle nose, got his shoes for 
digging his grave in Roxburgh kirk-yard. Andrew was well known 
through all this country, and great part of Northumberland. I suppose he 
was originally from the west country, but cannot speak with certainty as 
to that; it was, however, commonly reported, that he had a nephew or some 
other relation in the west, who possessed a farm which Andrew had stocked 
for him from the profits of his begging.” 


Should the above notice appear worthy of preservation, Mr. 
Editor, in your useful publication, I shall take much pleasure in 
communicating any farther particulars that may fall in my way 
relative to this remarkable beggar, or other interesting originals. 
I am, &c. S. E. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gideon Fairman, John Binns and Charles H. Parker, propose 
to publish a splendid edition of Washington’s Farewell Address— 
a well written prospectus explaining the object in view, accom. 
panies these proposals. We have room, only, for the following 
passage. ‘“* The world has seen enough of Warriors and of Heroes 
—enough of statesmen—of men who have guided armies in the 
field, or dictated as sages in the cabinet, for the exclusive pur- 
pose of ambition. History from its earliest page to the present 
day, has offered to our contemplation, only one Washington; but 
one man, whose dangers in war, and labours in peace, were un- 
dertaken and supported with a single eye, to the benefit of his 
country; whose wonderful and honourable success was the plain 
result of wisdom in design, and valour in execution; whom dan- 
ger never appalled, nor defeat depressed; who, persevering in the 
justice of his cause, wooed victory till he won her; who coveted 
no reward but the well earned approbation of those whose inter- 
ests he lived to promote; who renounced all public honours, when 
they ceased to be the necessary instruments of good to the peo- 
ple, whose gratitude conferred them; who superior to all mon- 
archs, was content to be called an American citizen. His career 
of glory through life was unstained by crime; and his death was 
felt as a loss by every individual of that community, whose politi- 
cal existence was the fruit of his exertions.” 

Blake’s Practice in Chancery.—The honourable James Kent, 
chancellor of the state of New-York, in a polite note addressed to 
the author, gives the following opinion of this work:— 

“ Permit me to thank you for your very useful treatise on the 
practice of my court. I have perused the work, and it is much 
superior in utility to any work of the kind, and I think you have 
done credit to yourself, as well as discharged a debt to the profes- 
sion.” He concludes by saying, “ I hope you may meet with that 
success in business, and in your professional studies, which your 
virtues and character promise and demand.” 

The gospel of St. Mark has been translated into the Mohawk 
language by the celebrated late Indian chief Brandt: 
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JOURNAL OF JURISPRUDENCE, intended as a continuation of Hall’s 
Law Journal. It having become difficult to obtain complete sets 
of the American Law Journal, the editor proposes to continue 
that work under a new title. Much irregularity has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the periods of publication, arising chiefly from the Jour- 
nal being printed and published in Philadelphia, while the editor 
was a member of the,bar in. Baltimore. This inconvenience no 
longer exists. 

It is necessary to add that the editor has been obliged to con- 
tend against difficulties which were occasioned by the general 
negligence of the subscribers in remitting the amounts of their 
subscriptions. Nothing but an ardent ambition to be useful to his 
profession, could have supported him through these painful and 
ill rewarded labours. Every member of the bar who aspires to 
the character of a scientific lawyer will readily admit the value 
and importance of most of the tracts which are contained in the 
former volumes; nor will it be denied that those which have been 
promised are equally worthy of attention. The toil of collecting, 
compiling or translating these papers is slight, when compared 
with the vexations incident to him who becomes his own pub- 
lisher, and relies upon szdbscriders for a support. It was weil said 
by a French writer, that to compose was an author’s paradise, but 
to publish, was his purgatory; and a noble poet of the present 
day, seems to have experienced that neither his rank nor his 
popularity could preserve him from the common fate. Ah! ex- 
claims this gentleman, 





Ah! Amos Cottle, only think 
What meagre profits spring from pen and ink. 


The editor does not expect to find in his Journal the “ potenti- 
ality of growing rich;” though the sale of the first edition is a 
sufficient demonstration that the work has been profitable to some 
persons. But he does indulge a hope that he may prosecute it 
under a new title, without loss. A very small edition shall be 
printed and copies transmitted regularly to those who may be 
punctual in their observance of the conditions of publication. 
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1. Four numbers containing, upon an average, 150 pages, shall 
form a volume. | 

2. The price of a volume will be five dotlars; to be paid on the 
delivery of the first umber of each volume. 

3. Applications, fost paid, will receive due attention. ‘ 
Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms. 
The subscribers to the Law Journal who wish to possess this 

continuation will please to transmit their names. 


Among the tracts prepared for the new series the following 
may be enumerated: 

Translations from Emerigon on Insurance, Pothier’s Works, 
Hubner on Neutral Rights, Sir Leoline Jenkins, Valin’s Com- 
mentary on the Marine Ordinance of Louis XIV, the Consolato 
dei Mare, &c. 

Reports of Decisions in Connecticut by Thomas Day, Esq. not 
included in his “ Reports.” 

Decisions in other sections of the United States, not included in 
any printed reports. 

A report of the case of Perryn vs. Blake, by Sergeant Adair, 
and by him communicated to Arthur Lee,LL.D. This has ne- 
ver been printed, but is said to be the best account extant of that 
celebrated cause. | 

An argument on the question, whether the chancellor of Mary- 
land can compel a witness to give testimony under a commission 
of dedimus frotestatem from Virginia. , 

An argument on the proper manner of taking an oath on the 
Holy Evangelists; supposed to have been made by Nicholas Trott, 
Esq. chief justice of South Carolina, in the year 1709.—Curious 
as an instance of the extent of classical learning at that period. 

The argument of judge Bee in the case of Jonathan Robbins 
(hitherto unpublished); and an anonymous defence of the decision; 
attributed to the chief justice of the U. S. 

An argument on the question whether the common law of 
England respecting crimes and punishments is in force in the 
state of Ohio; by the Hon. Benjamin Tappan, President of the 
Sth Circuit of the courts of Common Pleas, &c. 
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Opinions of eminent lawyers on various points of English Ju- 
risprudence. | 

Decisions in New Orleans, under the present form of govern- 
ment. 

Several arguments and’ decisions in the general court of Vir- 
ginia, under the regal government are in MS. and the editor bas 
some reason to hope that they may be communicated to the pub- 
lic through the medium of this journal. 

To-be published by subscription a work, entitled “ the Italian 
writers, or a compendious view of Italian Literature,” by L. Da 
Ponte, translated from the Italian by J. Da Ponte: it is to be print- 
ed in the original and in English, and will form one volume duo- 

decimo.—Subscriptions received at Mr. Dufief’s bookstore, at 
No. 27 Powel-street, and at the Port Folio office. 

Mr. Da Ponte intends likewise to give instructions in the Ita- 
lian language, with explanations of the Italian authors: he propo- 
ses commencing his lessons about the middle of the ensuing 


month, 


We neglected to notice, when it first appeared, an American 
edition of Zooke’s Pantheon, which besides being ornamented 
with a number of very neat engravings by Fairman, has been 
carefully pruned of all those passages which deform the pagan 
mythology. The work is so well known that it would be super- 
fluous to say any thing of it in this place. In the new school of 
poetry all this captivating machinery is banished, and instead of 
the naiads and nereids of classical song we are overwhelmed with 
fire-kings, and moss-troopers, desolating Thalibas, cursed Keha- 
mas, and Little Old Gray Women! We confess we cannot relin- 
quish without a sigh that “ creed sublime,” which kindled into 
intellectual being the forms of external nature. This decay is 
described with so much effect in the various and musical rhyme 
of a recent writer, that our readers will require no apology for 


the following quotation: 


By living streams, in sylvan shades, 
Where winds and waves symphonious make 
Sweet melody, the youths and maids 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


No more with choral music wake 
Lone Echo from her tangled brake, 
On Pan, or sylvan Genius, calling, 


Naiad or Nymph, in suppliant song: F 
No more by living fountain, falling 

The poplar’s circling bowers among, , 
Where pious hands have carved of yore B 
Rude bason for its lucid store; ; 

And reared the grassy altar nigh, t 
The traveller, when the sun rides high ! 
For cool refreshment lingering there, 

Pours to the sister Nymphs his prayer. 


Yet still the green vales smile: the springs é 
Gush forth in light: the forest weaves 

Its own wild bowers; the breezes’ wings 
Make music in their rustling leaves; 

But ’tis no spirit’s breath that sighs 
Among their tangled canopies: 

In ocean’s caves no Nereid dwells: 

No Oread walks the mountain-dells: 

The streams no sedge-crowned Genii rol! 
From bounteous urn: great Pan is dead; 
The life, the intellectual soul 

Of vale, and grove, and stream, has fled 
For ever with the creed sublime 

That nursed the Muse of earlier time. 

The proprietors of Rees’s Cyclopedia, which is near complet- 
ed, have received Vol. I, parts 1 and 2, of “ the Encyclofiedia Me- 
trofiolitana, or Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an original 
flan; comprising the two fold advantage of a philosophical and 
alphabetical arrangement; with afiprofiriate and entirely new en- 
gravings,’ which they intend to put to press as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers is obtained. This work is now pub- 
lishing in London, and will be completed in fifty numbers, at five 
dollars each. 


The American Bible Society have published, at New-York, 
The three Epistles of the Apostle St. John, translated into Dela- 
ware Indian, by G. F. Dencke,16mo. English and Indian, pp. 44. 


The author of this work is a missionary of the Society of the 
United Brethren residing in Upper Canada. 
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For the Port Folio. 
LOVE AND HOPE, 


Lady, when Love and Hope were young, 
Aud pleasure came without alloy, 

I gave each happy thought a tongue, 
And all I knew of life was joy. 


Love came from you, and Hope from Love, 
While Beauty at their union smiled; 

But Truth was soaring far above, 
Nor bless’d the hours we thus beguil’d. 


For fickle Love has taken wing, 
To sport in Fortune’s genial ray; 
And Hope, deceitful, left a sting, 
That anly Time can pluck away. 


Then fare thee well, ungrateful guest! 
Deceitful Hope! haste—get thee gone— 

And Love—go warm some other breast, 
Thy artful guile that ne’er has known! 


ORLANDO. 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


In the following ingenious epigram, we re- 
cognize the pen of Moore, emphatically the 
poet of al! circles and the idol of his own. 


“A temple to Friendship,” said Laura, en- 
chanted, 
“ I'll build in this garden—the thought is di- 
vine!” 
Her — was built, and she only now want- 


An image of Friendship te place on the 
shrine. 


She flew to the sculptor, who set down before 


er 
A Friendship, the fairest his art could in- 
vent; 
But so cold and so dull, that the youthful 
adorer, 
Saw plainly this was not the Friendship she 
meant. 


“Oh never,” she cried, “canI think of en- 
emacany | 
An image whose looks are so joyless and dim: 
But yon little god, upon roses reclining, 
We'll make, if you please, sir, a Friendship 
of him.” 


So the bargain was struck; with the little god 


en, 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove: 
“Farewell,” said the sculptor, “ you’re not the 
first maiden 
Who pace but for Friendship and took away 
ove!” 


For the Port Folio. 


“In Rama was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping. and t mourning, Ra- 
chel weepin er children, and would not 
be comforted, because they are not.” 

St. Matthew, ii, 18. 
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HUSH’D IS THE VOICE OF JUDAH’S 
MIRTH. 


Hush’d is the voice of Judah’s mirth, 
And Judah’s minstrels too are gone, 

The harps that told Messiah’s birth, 
Are hung on Heaven’s eternal throne! 


iI, 


Fled is the bright and shining throng, 

That swell’d on Earth the welcome strain; 
And lost in air the choral song, 

That floated wild on David's plain! 


For dark and sad is Bethlem’s fate; 
Her vallies gush with human blood; 

Despair sits mourning at her gate, 
And Murder stalks in frantic mood. 


IV. 


At morn the mother’s heart was light— 
Her infant bloom’d upon her breast; 

At eve ‘twas pale and wither’d quite, 
And gune to its eternal rest! 


: v. 
Weep on, ye childless mothers, weep! 
Your babes are hush’d in one cold grave: 


In Jordan’s stream their spirits sleep, 
Their blood is mingled with the wave! 


WILFRED. 
Charleston, S. C. 


For the Port Folio. 


“ When he arose, he took the young child 
and his mother by night, and departed into 
Egypt.” Matthew, ii, 14. 


THE FLIGHT. 


*Tis night! Judea’s woes have ceas'd, 
And all her sons to slumber given; 
The wretched, now from cares releas’d, 
Abandon Earth to dream of Heaven. 
O! blissful vision—foretaste of that love, 
That strengthens faith, and wafts the soul 
above! 


Tis night! o’er wide Judea’s plain, 
The stars of Heaven are beaming bright; 
The winds have sung their parting strain, 
And died upon the mountann’s height: 
The ocean’s wave is slumbering on the shore, 
And the cold watehman’s halloo sounds no 
more. 


*Tis night! at this lone, solemn hour, 

When man forgets to wake and weep; 
Within the virgin’s holy bower, 

The babe of Bethlem wakes from sleep: 
And — from dazzling clouds of heavenly 

ight, 
The oom of Seraphs hail Messiah’s flight. 
WILFRED. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Court of Enquiry on Dr. Harris. 
—In January last a court martial 
was convened in this city for the 
trial of Dr. W. P. C. Barton, sur- 
geon in the United States navy, up- 
on charges exhibited by Dr. Thom- 


as Harris. The court passed a sen- 
tence upon professor Barton, in 
consequence of which he was pub- 
licly reprimanded by the secretary 
of the navy. The court, moreover, 
undertook te pass a severe censure 
upon Dr. Harris, who immediate- 
ly requested that a court of inquiry, 
should investigate the propriety of 
the opinion thus publicly expressed. 
We are happy to state that the re- 
sult of this second investigation does 
not disappoint the well-founded ex- 
pectations of the friends of Dr. Har- 
ris. We have not room to insert more 
than the concluding paragraphs of 
this testimonial to the merits of the 
private life, and the professional de- 
meanour of the complainant. It is not 
for us to reconcile the opinions of 
the two courts; but it must not be 
forgotten that the first is a mere obi- 
ter dictum on points not before the 
judges, and the second is the con- 
clusion of men specially convened 
for the purpose of investigating 
those points. 

‘‘ The court have now faithfully 
submitted all the circumstances and 
facts developed in the investigation 
which it has been their duty to 
make; and resting their opinion on 
what has transpired, they feel them- 
selves bound by a sense of duty to 
state, that they cannot perceive even 
the shadow of cause for censuring the 
motives or conduct of Dr. Harris. 

“‘ Through the whole course of the 
transaction, his conduct appears to 
have been candid, fair and honoura- 
ble, and from the weight and respec- 
tability of the testimony produced 
before this court, has whole life ap- 
pears to have been marked by the 
same undeviating rectitude. 

“To estimate correctly ‘ the ex- 
tent of injury which has been sus- 


tained by Dr. Harris,’ from the pro- 
ceedings of the court martial, is not 
within the power of this court—the 
amount of injury which such char- 
ges are capable of producing, is gen- 
erally commensurate to the publici- 
ty which 1s given to them, and to 
the respectability and standing in 
society of those by whom they are 
made. The court will, therefore, 
close their proceedings, by respect- 
fully recommending, that the. opi- 
nion of this court may receive the 
same publicity which has been gi- 
ven to the sentence of the court 
martial complained of by Dr. Har- 
ris. 
I. CHAUNCEY, President. 

Sam’LR. Marsa, J. Advocate.” 


The city of London in the 12th 
century. [The following article is 
copied from the Boston Intelligen- 
cer. The industrious editor of that 
useful gazette does not inform us of 
the source from which it was deriy- 
ed. } 

Of the strength and scite of the ci- 
ty.—It hath on the east part a tower 
palatine, very large and very strong: 
whose court and walls rise up from 
a deep foundation; the mortar is tem- 
pered with the blood of beasts. On 
the west are two castles well fenc- 
ed. The wallof tbe city is high and 
great, continued with seven gates, 
which are made double, and on the 
north distinguished with turrets by 
spaces, Likewise on the south, Lon- 
don hath been inclosed with walls 
and towers, but the large river of 
Thames, well stored with fish, and in 
which the tide ebbs and flows, by 
continuance of time, hath washed, 
worn away, and cast down those 
walls. Farther above, in the west 
part, the king’s palace is eminently 
seated upon the same river; an in- 
comparable building, having a wall 

before it and some bulwarks; it is 
two miles from the city, continued 
with a suburb full of people. 

Of the gardens planted.—On the 
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north side are fields for pasture, and 
open meadows, very pleasant; among 
which the river-waters do flow, and 
the wheels of the mills are turned 
about with a delightful noise. Very 
pear lieth a large forest, in which 


are woody groves of wild beasts, in 


the coverts whereof do lurk bucks 
and does, wild boars and bulls. 

Of the fields:\—The arable lands 
are no hungry pieces of gravel 
ground; but like the rich fields of 
Asia, which bring plentiful corn, and 
fill the barns of those that till them, 
with an excellent crop of the fruits 
of Ceres. 

the wells.—There are about 
London, or the north of the suburbs, 
choice fountains of water, sweet, 
wholesome and clear, streaming 
forth among the glistening pebble 
stones: in this number, Holywell, 
Clerkenwell, and St. Clement’s 
well, are of most note, and frequent- 
ed above the rest, when scholars, 
and the youth of the city take the 
air abroad in the summer evening. 

Of the citizen’s honour.—This city 
is honoured with her men, graced 
with her arms, and peopled with a 
multitude of inhabitants. In the fa- 
tal wars under king Stephen, there 
went out to a muster, men fit for 
war, esteemed to the number of 
20,000 horsemen armed, and 60,000 
footmen. The citizens of London 
are known in all places, and respect- 
ed above all other citizens for their 
civil demeanour, their good apparel, 
their table and their discourse. 

Of the chastity of their matrons.— 
The matrons of this city may be pa- 
ralleled with the Sabine women. 

Of their schools.—The London 
three famous schools are kept at 
three principal churches, St. Paul’s, 
the Holy Trinity, and St. Martin’s, 
which they retain by privilege 
and ancient dignity; yet, for the 
most part, by favour of some persons, 
or some teachers, who are known 
and famed for their philosophy; there 
are other schools there upon good 
willand sufferance. Upon the holi- 
days, the masters with their scholars 
celebrate assemblies at the festival 
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churches. The scholars dispute 
there for exercise sake; some use de- 
monstrations, others topical and pro- 
bable argument; some practise en- 
thymemes, others do better use per- 
fect syllogisms; some exercise them- 
selves in dispute for ostentation, 
which is practised among such as 
strive together for victory; others 
dispute for truth, which is the grace 
of perfection. The sophisters, which 
are dissemblers, turn verbalists, and 
are magnified when they overflow in 
speech and abundance of words; 
some also are entrapped with deceit- 
ful arguments. Sometimes certain 
orators, with rhetorical orations, 
speak handsomely to persuade, be- 
ing careful to observe the precepts 
of art, who omit no matter contin- 
gent. The boys of divers schools 
wrangle together in versifying, or 
canvas the principles of grammar, or 
dispute the rules of the preeterper- 
fect and future.tenses. Some there 
are that in epigrams, rhimes, and 
verses, use that trivial way of abuse. 
These do freely abuse their fellows, 
suppressing their names, with a fes- 
cennine railing liberty: these cast 
out most abusive jests; and with so- 
cratical witty expressions, they 
touch the vices of their fellows, or 
perhaps of their superiors, or fall 
upon them with a satirical bitter- 
ness, and. with bolder reproaches 
than is fit. The hearers, prepared 
for laughter, make themselves mer- 
ry in the mean time. 

How the affairs of the city are dis- 


posed.—The several craftsmen, the 


several sellers of wares, and work- 
men for hire, all are distinguished 
every morning by themselves, in 
their places as well as trades. Be- 
sides, there is in London upon the 
river’s bank a public place of cooke- 
ry, among the wines to be sold in the 
ships, and in the wine cellars. There 
every day we may call for any dish 
of meat, roast, fried or boiled; fish 
both small and great; ordinary flesh 
for the poorer sort, and more dainty 
for the rich, as venison and fowl. If 
friends come upon a sudden, weari- 
ed with travel, toa citizen’s house, 
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and they be loth to wait for curious 
preparations and dressings of fresh 
meat, let the servant give them wa- 
ter to wash, and bread to stay their 
stomach, and in thé mean time they 
run to the water side, where all 
things can be desired are at hand. 
Whatsoever multitude of soldiers, 
or other strangers enter into the ci- 
ty at any hour of the day or night, 
or else about to depart, they may 
turn in, bait here, and refresh them- 
selves to their content, and so avoid 
long fasting and not go away with- 
out their dinner. If any desire to fit 
their dainty tooth, they take a goose; 
they need not to long for the fowl of 
Africa, nor the rare Godwit of 
Ionia.* This is the public cookery, 
and very convenient for the state of 
the city, and belongs to it. Hence 
it is, we read in Plato’s Georgiac, 
that next to the physician’s art is the 
trade of cooks. 

Concerning shipping and mer- 
chandize.—To this city merchants 
bring in wares by ships from every 
nation under heaven. The Arabian 
sends his gold, the Sabean his frank- 
incense and spices, the Scythian 
arms; oil of palms from the plentiful 
wood; Babylon her fat soil, and Ny- 
lus his precious stones. The Seres 
send the purple garments; they of 
Norway and Russia, trouts, furs, 
and sables; and the French their 
wines. 


Blue laws of M assachusetis.— Law 
1st,—Pride in wearing long hair, 
like women’s hair, others wearing 
borders of hair, and cutting and 





* The number of taverns, eating 
houses, cook’s shops, alamode beef houses, 
soup shops, &c. &c. in London and its en- 
virons, is now some hundreds, besides 
that in every decent public house, en- 
tertainment may be had. The number of 
public houses are about 5000, and the 
quantity of liquor sold by them in a year 
is calculated to be in value, 3,000,000 
pounds sterling, equal to $14,666 ,666,67 
cents, 
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curling and immodest laying out-of 
hair; grand jurors to present andthe — 
court to punish by fine or correc. 
tion. ie 

Law 2d—Excess in apparel, 
strange new fashions, naked bireasis 
and arms, and pinioned superfluous — 
ribbons on hair, &c. the court to — 
punish at discretion. | 

Law 3d—Profaneness in persons 
turning their backs upon public wor. | 
ship before the blessing is pronoun. | 
ced, the select men are to appoint 
officers to shut the meeting house 
doors or take any other measure to © 
attain the end. 

Law 5th—Tobacco takers and 
common swearers, the constable di- 
rected to present to the next magis- — 
trate to be punished at discretion. 

Law 6ih—For drunkenness, the ~ 
offender to pay ten shillings, exces- 
sive drinking three and four pence, 
tippling about half an hour, acrowm — 
Judgments of court as they stand re~ 

corded for the following crimes. © > 

ist. Josias Plaistowe for stealing © 
four baskets of corn, to return eight © 
baskets, to be fined five pounds, and ~ 
hereafter to be called Josias, and ~ 
not Mr. as he used to be. 

2d.. Capt. Stone for abusing Mr. 
Ludlow, by calling him justass, is 
fined anh undred pounds, and prohi- — 
bited coming within the patent. 

3d. Sergeant Perkins ordered to 
carry forty turfs to the fort for be- 
ing drunk. 

4th. Edward Palmer, for his ex- 
tortion in taking two pounds thir- 
teen shillings and four pence for the 
wood work of the stocks, is fined 
five pounds, and ordered to sit in 
the stocks one hour. 

5th. Thomas Petit, for suspicion 
of slander, idleness and stubborn- 
ness, is censured, to be severely 
whipt, and to be kept in hold. 7 

6th. Catherine, the wife of Rich- 
ard Cornish, was found suspicious of 
inconstancy, fand seriously admon- 
ished to take heed. 

7th. John Wedgewood, for being 
in the company of drunkards, to sit 
the stocks. 





